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THANKSGIVING. 





O, Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness. 
— Shak. 


HANKSGIVING pulls hard at 

the heart-strings. We are 
thankful it is now made a national 
holiday. The president’s procla- 
mation will soon come, but the 
great heart of the American people 
anticipate with joy and aptitude 
the formal announcement of Pres- 
ident Cleveland. 

We do not, in the grind of life, 
have happy days enough, have 
festival days enough, days when 
joy predominates over care and 
anxiety. Let us make this Thanks- 
giving Day the happiest day in all 
the year; a day of rest, a day of 
rejoicing, a day of gatherings and 
kindly greetings. The doors of the 
old family home should stand wide 
open while absent ones should 
flock thither like doves to their 
windows. Over the hills and up 
from the valleys they come, daugh- 
ters grown to womanhood, leading 
theirown households with them. 
Sons, whom duty, pleasure and 
profit have scattered, return from 
the west—the far Pacific Slope—the 
south from all their fields of enter- 
prise, to meet once more under 
the old roof-tree, to sit again 
together around the family board. 


SCO THE SAY 0 OFA ‘A REPUBLIG 
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Some voices that in earlier days 
were wont to join the home songs 
have gone silent, yet this Thanks- 
giving will bring as of old its store 
of good cheer. The peace, plenty 
and prosperity which crowns the 
year, for mercies innumerable that 
flow into all our homes, for the 
wide-spread philanthropy of the 
day, for the charity which covet- 
ousness at its highest speed cannot 
outstrip, for the Christianity of the 
land and its healing power when 
applied to the curing of our awful 
wounds inflicted by selfishness, in- 
justice and intemperance. With 
our school, and their trainings our 
homes and churches, we are solv- 
ing the problem for ourselves and 
for all the nations as to how men 
can be governed and yet be free. 
The light of an intelligent Christ- 
ian American fireside is to-day the 
most cheerful gleam of hope known 
to the hearts of man in all the cen- 
turies. 

This is our glory, our imperish- 
able reknown. This light shines 
upon all our industry, all our prog- 
ress, stimulates its growth and 
shapes its meaning. 

One brief glance at a theme so 
pregnant of thought must be pro- 
saic at the best. Only the painter 
and the poet can do it full justice. 
But we see now the light of a new 
dawn. Wehear those grand chords 
of melody striking from within and 
without, worlds of affection and 
sympathy answer to worlds of labor 
and effort. The whole tide of na- 
tional progress, the victories of sci- 
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ence, added to the triumphs of rea- 
son, confirm the grander proph- 
ecies of intuition and instinct, all 
waving aloft their signs and ban- 
ners of fraternal greeting. 

We need not be alarmed or 
troubled, but greatly thankful that 
we as teachers are in this great en- 
terprise, and that we strike hands 
with such universal fellowships, 
such eternal certainties. 





WILL the ‘‘Herbartians’’ and 
the ‘‘National Herbart Society’’ 
allow us to suggest that Bacon, in 
his tract on ‘“The Advancement of 
Learning,’’ said it would be a good 
rule ‘‘that all partitions of knowl- 
edge be accepted, rather for lines 
and verses, than for sections and 
separations; and that the contin- 
uance and entireness of knowledge 
be preserved. Particular sciences 
are apt to become barren, shallow 
and erroneous.’’ Other specialists 
might glean a valuable hint from 
the above, also. 

NR 

Our teachers must make the 
school something more than the 
shop to teach how to buy and sell, 
else they miss, and the children 
miss the greatest object of life—the 
making of the mind a storehouse 
for character and for the enrich- 
ment of society—the knowing how 
to be just and helpful, to preserve 
and.to augment whatsoever is solid 
and fruitful. 





Is it wise to be satisfied with the 
dead level of mediocraty? Is it? 
Bacon says no important discovery 
can be made upon a flat or a level. 
It is impossible to discover the 
deeper and more remote parts of 
any science if you stand upon the 
level of the same science and as- 
cend not to a higher science.’’ 


a 





Our patrimony of knowledge 
ought not only to be improved, but 
constantly augmented. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, in its desire to help 
the teachers, has always urged 
better preparation for their great 
work to be absolutely essential. 

The crowd who seek the easy 
places keep the compensation down 
to a point below a decent living. 
The material to fill the better 
places is still scarce. Why not, 
then, by better preparation, go up 
higher? Why not, for your own 
mental and moral growth, go up 
higher? Do better work and more 
Such work is needed. It is 
what we don’t know that hurts 
and cripples us, and perchance 
may for all time cripple the lives of 
your pupils. 


of it. 


Here are some facts 
gleaned from wide sources bearing 
upon this point. The JouRNAL 
would help up, help out, help to 
more power. 

The University Extension move- 
ment can be made greatly effective 
in this direction if our teachers will 
unitedly and vigorously take hold 
of it in connection with the Read- 
ing Circle. 


The University Extension Maga- 


zine says. ‘‘Our schools need up- 
lifting now by broadening and 


deepening the individual teachers, 
and from the nature of the case 
this must be done with and for the 
teachers we now find in the school 
rooms. The need has been min- 
istered to, it is true, by the suc- 
cessful operation of State Reading 
Circles in many of the States, and 
it is highly creditable to our com- 
mon school teachers that this work 
has been so well supported at their 
hands. But the Reading Circle at 
its best has been but partial in its 
results, and while all who have 
worked in it have been helped im- 
measurably, there has been such a 
lack of definiteness in its aims and 
results that all who have studied 
its operation closely feel the need 
of having it supplanted by some- 
thing better. 


The something better should be 


es, 
——<— 


a comprehensive plan of reaching 
every teacher, whether in a crowd. 
ed city or an isolated country dis. 
trict, and offering to him nay, 
perforce, compelling him to take, 
in his spare time while teaching, 
the culture which he should haye 
had prior to entering upon his 
work, and giving to the results of 
such side culture so definite 4 
recognition that communities may 
easily appreciate its value. This 
brings us to the thought of this 
paper, ‘University Extension for 
the Public School Teacher.’ The 
Extension scheme in its broadest 
sense is no less than the definite 
and far-reaching organization of 
University Extension Teaching, 
directed especially to the needs of 
the teacher in our common schools, 
with such amendment to the laws 
regulating the giving of certificates 
to teachers as shall take full note 
of, and give due credit for, all 
work accomplished py them in this 


‘field.’’ 


We shall be glad to aid in every 
possible way in this greatly needed 
work. It would help the people, 
too, as well as the teacher—give 
them something more and better to 
think of and talk about than hard 
times. 

Certainly at every county seat 
and in many of the growing towns 
and cities a course of University 
Extension lectures might be in- 
augurated by the teachers which 
would tone up public sentiment in 
the direction of better schools and 
longer school terms, in favor of 
school libraries, Arbor Days and 
all the other instrumentalities for 
bringing the people into more cor- 
dial, helpful, harmonious relations. 
Let us hear how we can help, and 
it shall be done. 





WHEN one derides teaching and 
child-study it is well for us to re- 
member that Aristotle said, ‘That 
the nature of everything is dest 
seen in its smallest portions.”’ 
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Wo. M. BRYANT, M. A., LL.D. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Wiru this issue of the AMERI- 
CANJOURNAL OF EDUCATION Major 
J. B. Merwin retires from the edi- 
torial management of the paper. 
For over twenty-seven years Major 
Merwin has had editorial charge 
of the JoURNAL, and during these 
eventful years has ever wielded a 
forcible and facile pen. He has 
been intimately identified with 
every advance movement in the 
educational world, and has long 
been recognized as one of the best 
known and most efficient writers 
on educational topics in the West 
and South. Since Perrin & Smith 
became proprietors of the JOURNAL 
the relations between editor and 
publishers have been agreeable 
and pleasant, and Major Merwin 
retires from his long term as edi- 
tor at his own request, and with 
the best wishes of all connected 
with the paper. 

It is a pleasure to inform the 
readers of the JOURNAL that the 
able services of Wm. M. Bryant, 
M.A,L.L.D., now in charge of 
the Department of Psychology and 
Ethics of the Normal and High 
School of St. Louis, have been se- 
cured for the editorial department 
of the JOURNAL. 








Prof. Bryant needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of the JOURNAL, 
having been a valued contributor 
to the same for many years and a 
writer of national repute on Ethics 
and Psychology. A brief bio- 
graphical sketch, however, may be 
the means of placing him on more 
intimate terms and in closer touch 
with the readers of the JOURNAL. 


Prof. Bryant was a native of In- 
diana, and served as a private sol- 
dier in the Union army during 
1861-62 serving from that time 
until the close of the war as an ad- 
jutant. He completed his college 
course with honors at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1868. In 
the year following his graduation 
he assumed the responsible duties 
of Superintendent of Schools at 
Burlington, Ia , which position he 
creditably filled until 1873, when 
he resigned to become principal of 
Clay school in St. Louis, where he 
remained until the following year, 
when he was made principal of the 
Madison school, where he con- 
tinued in charge until 1880. In 
1880 Prof Bryant was placed at 
the head of the Department of 
Psychology and Ethics in the St. 
Louis High School (now Normal 
and High), where he has ever 
since given his time. Beginning 
with one class of fourteen pfipils 
this department, while entirely 
elective, has grown to six classes 
of one hundred and fifty pupils 
under his supervision. He has 
declined several propositions 
looking toward executive work, 
having decided years ago to keep 
strictly to the duties of teach- 
ing, properly speaking, and to the 
literary work to which this even- 
tually leads. 

Prof. Bryant is well known in 
local circles as the originator 
the plan forthe re-organization 
1893 of the St. Louis Society 
Pedagogy, on which plan the So- 
ciety has expanded into a school of 
nine departments, doing work cor- 


responding in character and grade 
with the best University Extension 
work, and attracting into its mem- 
bership more than a third of the 
whole corps of teachers in the city 
schools, and also many ladies and 
gentlemen not engaged in teach- 
ing. He has been the Lecturer on 
Ethics in the Society since its reor- 
ganization, and in 1894 had con- 
ferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., by the Missouri 
State University. 

As a scientific literateur Prof. 
Bryant has a national reputation, 
being the author of ‘‘A Syllabus 
of Psychology,’’ ‘‘A Syllabus of 
Ethics,’’ ‘‘Ethics and the New 
Education,’’ ‘‘Eternity—A Thread 
in the Weaving of a Life,”’ ‘*Phil- 
osophy of Landscape Painting,’’ 
‘‘Hegel’s Philosophy of Art— 
Translation with Introduction,’’ 
and several other volumes of es- 
says, literary and educational, 
most of which are issued by the 
well known publishing firm of S. 
C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. 

While an author of note, Prof. 
Bryant is at the same time a 
teacher, engaged daily in his 
work as such; hence being in- 
timately in touch with the great 
army of his fellow workers, and by 
reason of this fact he is especially 
well prepared to write something 
for each issue that will be inter- 
esting, instructive, and above all— 


beneficial. 
To the mechanical and business 


departments of the JouURNAL the 
publishers will continue to add 
improvements. Their cardinal 
aim is to furnish a first-class edu- 
cational journal in every particular, 
and the large increase in the sub- 
scription list and advertising pat- 
ronage during the past year gives 
ample reason for believing that 
their efforts in this direction are 
now, and will continueto be, ap- 
preciated by the teachers of the 
great West and South. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 








te’) 





ON TO HOT SPRINGS. 





The diamonds of a most praised water 

Do appear here, to make the world a 
i eee famous legend of how the 
waters became hot—in Hot 
Springs—the belief of Juan Ponce 
de Leon, that in them the priceless 
gift of perpetual youth would be 
found—after his death the search 
of Ferdinand DeSoto, guided by 
the Indian maiden, ‘‘ Ulelah,’”’ 
whom he loved and who so ten- 
derly nursed him, while two hun- 
dred and fifty of his splendid force 
left their bones to whiten along 
the path he followed thitherward, 
on down, out of the dust and shad- 
ows of the dim and darkened cen- 
turies—to the report of the expe- 
dition of Lewis & Clark in 1804 
we come in 1895 tostudy the ‘‘Hot 
Springs’’ of to-day—the fountain 
of youth of the Spaniards. Teachers 
from all over the South will come 
there to look at this verity, to 
study it, to take back to their pu- 
pils and patrons the wonders of the 
healing waters, the traditions which 
make the region, rich in history, 
rich in geology, rich in medi- 

cining, both body and mind. 

The people of Hot Springs, un- 
der the strong leadership of Prof. 
Geo. B. Cook, Superintendent of 
Schools, aided ably by an execu- 
tive committee, composed of Dr. 
T. E. Holland, J. P. Millard, 
Fred A. Billand C. N. Rix, are 
determined to make this occasion 
not only very attractive, but mem- 
orable to every visitor. 

The hotels, the best in the coun- 
try, are abundantly able, too, to 
take care of a large crowd, and will 
make special reduced rates for this 
occasion. The railroads, including 
the Missouri Pacific Railway, St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway, Texas & Pacific, Inter- 
national & Great Northern, Hous- 
ton & Texas Cenral Railway and 
others for this meeting of the South- 
ern Educational Association, at 
Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 30-31, 
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1895, Jan. 1-2, 1896, will make the 
following rates from their gate- 
ways for the sale of round trip 
tickets to Hot Springs and return 
on Dec. 29th, 30th, 31st, 1895, and 
Jan. 1st, 1896, with final limit for 
return to Jan. 10th, 1896: 


From St. Louis ............. .......... $14.75 
From Memphis. ............. 00+: 9.30 
From Texarkana ........ wc... 6.15 
From Kansas City (via 
MN i: Sissi: tinticevtnias . 17.40 


The above are one-way standard 
rates through to Hot Springs, plus 
$2.00 for membership fee, and are 
respectfully tendered connecting 
lines for basing purposes, in the 
sale of through tickets, of usual 
tourist forms, with limit for return 
to Jan. 10th, 1896. 

Mr. H.._C ‘Townsend, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, says: 
If not practicable to issue through 
tickets our agents at the above 
terminals are prepared to take care 
of your exchange orders when prop- 
erly drawn. 

What more then is needed to in- 
sure a great meeting of the S. E. 
A. but that these attractions, ad- 
vantages and facilities should be 
enthusiastically accepted and acted 
upon. If school boards would come 
with the teachers—if older pupils 
would come too—all would be inter- 


ested and most cordially welcomed 


to the great feast. To those who 
know the President of theS. E. A., 
Hon. J. R. Preston, State Super- 
intendent, Jackson, Miss.; Prof. 
James McGinness, Superintendent 
Schools, Owensboro, Ky.; Hon. J. 
M. Carlisle, State Superintendent, 
Texas; Prof. R. B. Fulton, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; W. S. Sutton, 
Supt. Houston Schools, Houston, 
Texas, and J. N. Phillips, Supt. 
of Schools, Birmingham, Ala.; to 
those who know as we know these 
educators, no further questions will 
be asked as to breadth, vigor, char- 
acter, attractions and success of 
the meeting of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association at Hot 
Springs. 


WE have always advocated grad. 
ing the country schools, and ar 
always pleased to learn of success 
in that line. Commissioner Sam’ 
D. Gromer, of Gentry County, Mo, 
seems to be having a general awak. 
ening in his county. He writes: 

‘‘We are making an earnest ef. 
fort to grade the schools of the 
county. We placed a copy of the 
Illinois Course of Study in the 
hands of each teacher. We have 
had an organization for the past 
two years in each township in the 
county for the purpose of holding 
township institutes. I believe a 
great deal of good has been accom- 
plished. By that means we get 
parents, directors, and teachers to- 
gether, and thus arrive at a better 
understanding. The number of 
dictionaries in the schools in the 
county has been more than doubled 
the past year.’’ 





The Kansas State University 
offers thirty-one University Exten- 
sion courses to Kansas communi: 
ties. These courses consist of 
twelve lectures each with confer- 
ences, collateral readings and ex- 
aminations. The work, under cer- 
tain restrictions, is accepted by the 
university as undergraduate work, 
and allcredits made in the Exten- 
sion Clubs are regularly entered 
upon the books of the university. 
Lectures are delivered weekly or 
bi-weekly. and all work is under 
the charge of members of the uni- 
versity faculty. 

Kansas has 106 counties, and in 
nearly all of them vigorous County 
Teachers’ Associations meet month- 
ly for nine months in the year. In 
a majority of them the work of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle fills a 
large part of the time given to the 
monthly meetings of the Associa- 
tion. All lecturing, recitation, read- 
ing and examination in the Read- 
ing Circle work is in the hands of 
the teachers themselves, directed 
and advised by the County Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Kansas, you see, is very much 
alive to the value of University 
Extension. 
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Fe 


HO FOR THE SUNNY SOUTH! 


How futile is the effort to give 
any one any adequate idea of the 
wonderful advancement made edu- 
cationally as well as every other 
way in the South during the past 
ten or fifteen years. Our teachers 
of the North do not understand the 
South. This is why we wish every 
teacher in the North might avail 
themselves of the opportunity ow 
afforded to see all this at its best. 
The last days of the exposition 
will be the best days. Close your 
school on the Friday before Christ- 
mas, join the great excursion of 
educators over the ‘‘Holly Springs 
Route’’—St. Louis and Cairo Short 
Line, and Illinois Central Rail- 
roads—and see and become ac- 
quainted with the South as it is 
now in the living present. The 
rates for this trip are very low 
indeed. 





In urging our teachers to form 
Reading Circles in every school 
district, we realize the fact that a 
man’s life may stagnate as literally 
as water may stagnate, and just as 
motion and direction are the rem- 
edy for one, so purpose and activity 
are the remedy for the other. Move- 
ment is the condition of life, any 
way. Set the currents going inthe 
air, in the water, in the body, in 
the mind, in the community, and 
a healthier, sweeter condition will 
follow. Change, diversity, activ- 
ity. are the prime conditions of life 
and health everywhere. People 
with doubts and perplexities about 
life go to work to ameliorate some 
of its conditions, and their doubts 
and perplexities vanish, not be- 
cause the problems are solved, as 
they think they are, but because 
their energies have found an out- 
let, the currents have been set 
going. Nothing relieves and venti- 
lates the mind like a strong reso- 
lution backed up by kindly, persis- 
tent activity. We hope no teacher 
who reads these lines will allow 
this session of the school to close 
without the organization of a Read- 
ing Circle and an effort to start a 
district library. 


It is a great mistake to suppose 
that a common school teacher does 
not need to know much. It is im- 
possible for any teacher to have too 
large a reserve fund of general in- 
formation and of well ordered 


knowledge. 


Our teachers have not sufficiently 
well-trained and disciplined minds. 
There is much education of 


faculty which can only come to_ 


pupils through daily contact with 
a clear, orderly mind, The trouble 
with many teachers is that they 
never had any education at all, 
except what they have picked up 
in their own poor district school, 
where bad methods are perpetuated 
from generation to generation. The 
reading circle and University Ex- 
tension will help out materially. 





HoNnEST men never despise 
praise till they have ceased to de- 
serve it. 


—————<— aa 


WHEN one in mockery asked 
Diogenes ‘‘How it came to pass 
that philosophers were the follow- 
ers of rich men, and not rich men 
of philosophers,’’ he answered 
sharply but soberly, ‘‘Because the 
one sort knew what they had need 
of, and the other did not.’’ 





WHAT we strive to do is to put 
both teacher and learner in the 
right way. 


Circular Regarding State Certificates. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo. 


For the convenience of persons de- 
siring State Certificates, and in order to 
obviate the necessity for private ex- 
aminations, the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools will hold examina- 
tions in different parts of the State 
about the last of May and the last of 
August each year. 

The next series of examinations will 
probably be at Macon City, St. Joseph, 
Carthage,:De Soto and Jefferson City, 
between the 25th of May and the 3d of 
June, 1896. For specific statement of 


dates and places, see May number of 
the Educational Journals of the State. 

The examination questions are such 
as to require from forty to fifty minutes 
on each subject. The nature of the 
questions is such that in Science those 
who have had no laboratory work, and 
in literature, those who have read 
merely the history of literature and the 
biographies of great writers will find 
the examination difficult. In Mathe- 
matics, the examination consists in 
plain, practical problems. In the more 
fundamental subjects, such as Ortho- 
grapy, Reading, etc., those who are not 
familiar with current doctrines and 
practices of people now teaching in the 
best schools will also find the examina - 
tions somewhat difficult. 

Applicants holding second or third 
grade State Certificates and desiring 
certificates of higher grade will be given 
credit for subjects covered by the 
certificates which they already hold, 
provided such certificates are still in 
force. Nocredit will be given for grades 
in subjects outside the certificate issued. 

In the case of parties desiring credits 
for subjects covered by the certificates 
secured prior to 1895, the right of ex- 
amination in at least three of the sub- 
jects, covered by the lower certificate, 
is reserved. 

Three grades of certificates are issued. 

For third grade (or three years’) State 
Certificates, examination is required in 
the following subjects: 

I, Orthography; 2, Reading; 3, Pen- 
manship; 4 ,Geography; 5, Grammar; 
6, Arithmetic; 7, United States History; 
8, Physiology; 9, Civil Government; Io, 
Pedagogy; 11, Etymology; 12, American 
Literature; 13, Book-keeping; 14, Psy- 
chology; 15, Zoology, and 16, Algebra. 

For Second Grade (or five years’) 
State Certificates, examination in the 
above named and the following addi- 
tional subjects: 

1, General History; 2, Geometry; 3, 
Rhetoric; 4, History of Education; 5, 
Botany, and 6, Physics. 

For Life Certificates, examination in 
all the above named and the following 
additional subjects: 

1, Astronomy; 2, Chemistry; 3, Eng- 
lish Literature; 4, Geology; 5, School 
Law, and 6 Trigonometry. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Superintendent Public Schools. 
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MODERN EDUCATION, 





BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M.A.,LL D. 





- & 
ND here we must distinguish 
between the language of the 
individual and the language of the 
race ; just as previously we distin- 
guished between human language 
and the more adequate language of 
the ultimate creative mind. What- 
ever the degree of maturity of 
thought as organically unfolded in 
words by the race in the course of 
history, each individual is at the 
outset destitute of language, and 
hence also destitute of explicit 
thought. Words uttered in the 
hearing of the ‘‘infant’’ or non- 
speaking human being are not yet 
words for zt at all, but only sensa- 
tions of sound and scarcely more 
significant than the ringing of a 
bell or the sighing of the wind. 
Only through the repeated draw- 
ing of the child’s attention to the 
same or a like object (and ‘“‘like’’ 
means ‘‘same in kind,’’ i. e , uni- 
versal) together with the simul- 
taneous repetition of the name, 
does the concept of the object be- 
come realized in his mind. And 
it should not be forgotten that this 
necessarily includes the elevation 
in the child’s mind of the sound or 
group of sounds into its proper 
character as the genuine organic 
form of the concept. Then and 
then only does the sound, or group 
of sounds, become for him 
actual word. ; 
Properly speaking, a _ parrot 
learns, not words, but only particu- 
lar sounds in particular relations. 
And the parrot process in educa- 
tion has worked such havoc as 
long since to receive the full meed 
of scorn it deserves. 


an 


But this condemnation was made 
to include more than could rightly 
be brought within its scope. In- 
significant remarks bearing the 
name of ‘‘rules,’’ endless ‘‘excep- 
tions’’ constituting the seeds of 
measureless confusion, intermin- 
able formulas bearing no discover- 
able meaning—things of such 
character, and requiring over- 
stretch of memory, with inevitable 
reaction into flabbiness of mind, 
all this constituted a parrot process 
that well deserved to be cried out 
of existence. 

Unfortuuately, however, this 
carried with it a sweeping demand 
for the abolition of all memory 
exercises pn the one hand, and on 
the other hand for the introduction 
of those ‘‘truly rational’’ methods, 
the effect of which must be to de- 
velop on the part of pupils a phe- 
nomenal power of ‘‘thinking.’’ As 
if thinking could be done without 
words, and as if words could be ac- 
quired without prolonged and 
carefully regulated of 


ce 


exercise 
memory ! 

Regulated and given proper 
! First of all the child 
ought to be given the clew by 
which he may think the great cen- 
tral thoughts of the race. And to 
this end he must be led to possess 
himself of the most adequate form 
of human speech. Let it be re- 
membered also that imagination 
becomes matured much earlier than 
does the more complex power of 
explicit thinking, and that there- 
fore the individual mind seizes the 
highest thoughts first of all in the 
form of imagery. Let that be 
granted and it follows that for 
the actual stimulation of sound 
mental development on the part of 
a child or of a youth no exercise 
could be of greater practical value 
than the memorizing of selections 
from the prophets, who were the 
truest poets of the ancient world; 
and from the great poets, who may 
be rightly called the truest prophets 
of the modern world. For what 


direction 








pertains most essentially to the jp. 
most nature of man the poet-prophg 
has seized most unerringly and hg 
creatively unfolded into genuine 
tangible, organic form. And this 
form, appealing to the imaginatig 
and lovable for its beauty an 
sublimity, may be assimilated by 
the individual long before he hy 
developed power to translate suc 
significance into the prosaic forn 


of reflective speech. 
More than this; once thes 


rhythmic forms are acquired, the 
growing mind awakes from timety 
time to new and vivid conscions. 
ness of the splendor of meaning 
involved in such forms; and the 
discovery thrills the individual 
with present joy and inspires him 
with worthy hopes for the future, 
Nay, the complex result of all this 
cannot fail to be: increase of self: 
respect, ennobling of aims, intensi- 
fication of the spirit of work, the 
refining and enriching the 


whole individual life. 
For this reason let Isaiah be re- 


stored to the Sunday-school and 
let his great seed-thoughts be once 
more firmly planted in the minds 
of children! And let time be 
given again in all schools for the 
recital from of those 
prophetic glimpses of divinity in 
man to be found scattered here and 
there in the works of the prophets 
of the modern world! No finer or 
more vital factor of education in 
its truest sense can be found in the 
whole range of the productive ac- 
tivity of the human mind. 
XI. 

But with the elimination of the 
not merely useless but also harm- 
ful matter that has crept into our 
work, elementary and other, in the 
sphere of language-teaching, there 
would doubtless be secured time, 
even in the district school course, 
not merely for the restoration (in 
more intelligent form) of the mem- 
orizing and recitation of selected 
gems of literature from our ow! 
language, but doubtless there 
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yould be found time also ‘or the as we also believe, is and is to be Doubtless we have a zationalized 


study of a foreign language as well. 

Of course it is easy to raise the 
plausible objection that ‘‘American 
ghools are for Americans;’’ and 
that in schools (at least of the 
dementary grade) supported by 
the State no other language ought 
to be taught than the ‘‘native’’ 
language of that State. From 
which the conclusion seems to be 
inevitable and final that only the 
English (or ‘‘American?’’) lan- 
guage should be countenanced in 
American primary schools. 

But on the other hand it would 
require very little ingenuity to 
prove that all present human occu- 
pants of America are ‘‘foreigners,”’ 
and that the only truly wative lan- 
guage of this continent is that in 
use in those ideal communistic 
villages of the far western plains 
where dwell in (mythic) harmony, 
but preserving their peculiar dia- 
lectic varieties of speech, the 
prairie dog, the owl and the rattle- 
snake ! 

The truth is that American 


schools are ‘‘American’’ only in 
respect of the external means of 
their support and in the equally 
external mode of their organiza- 
tion. In all other and essential 
respects they are schools, not for 
Americans merely as Americans, 
but rather, and first of all, for 
Americans as human beings. The 
worthiness, the efficiency of the 
individual as an American will al- 
ways be directly as his worthiness, 
his efficiency as a man; directly in 
the measure in which he presents 
in his own person the actual fulfil- 
ment of the type of humanity. 
Certain aspects of humanity we 
do, indeed, claim to have realized 
here in America to a fuller degree 
than has yet been done elsewhere. 
And those aspects are what we 
pride ourselves upon and empha- 
size as marking the specially 
American trend of civilization. We 
believe ourselves to be unfolding a 
tew ethnic type. And this type, 





different from all other types 
hitherto developed ; and this in the 
fact that all the finest characteris- 
tics of all the finest races of all the 
world are here in actual process of 
fusion into a realized type of 
humanity richer in quality and 
nobler in achievement than any 
the history of the world has hither- 
to more than dimly hinted at. 

“Ts and “is to be!” Chiefly 
the latter as yet! Never to be un- 
less, in purpose, in method and in 
means, we resolutely pursue that 
course in our educational as well 
as in our other forms of national 
life which can alone be called 
‘‘liberal’’—that is, the cause by 
means of which, as far as possible 
and as rapidly as possible, each 
citizen will. be /éberated from all 
forms of petty selfishness and sec- 
tionalism and elevated into that 
genuine spirit of humanity through 
which he will scorn to do aught 
that he would be ashamed to have 
all the world know of his doing and 
will joyfully expend all his energies 
in the accomplishment of what 
will be alike and permanently for 
his own good and for the good of 
all the world, 


If, then, this is the true Ameri- 
can ideal, it is worse than idle to 
talk of ‘‘native’’ and ‘‘foreign’’ in 
respect of the subjects for study in 
our schools. ‘‘Best American’’ 
means ‘‘best man,’’ worthiest of 
respect because most diligent and 
most efficient in working for the 
enrichment of life on the part of 
his neighbors, who, first of all, as 
a matter of geography, are indeed 
‘‘Americans,’’ but who, ultimately, 
are all mankind. Nay, in the 
highest sense he is most an Ameri- 
can who is most intelligently and 
heartily in sympathy with that 
ultimate ideal of perfected man- 
hood which, under the 
‘‘American,’’ is slowly unfolding 
into organic consciousness in the 
minds of all enlightened men. ¥.j 


term 


if not a ‘‘wative’’ form of speech. 
That is the chief and indispensable 
means of communication in all in- 
terests, whether physical or spirit- 
ual. Hence utmost care ought to 
be exercised to insure. utmost pre- 
cision in the use of this common 
medium. That will tend toward 
greater frankness. In everyday 
life it will tend toward reduction 
of quarrels and murders; in busi- 
ness life it will tend toward de- 
crease of deception and swindling ; 
in social life it will tend toward 
the elimination of ambiguities of 
all sorts; in political life it will 
tend to do away with mystification 
on the part of demagogues and 


_ with that exasperation which is the 


germ of anarchy on the part of the 
people ; in religious life it will tend 
to replace superstition with en- 
lightened, ennobled, beautified 
sentiment. 

Human speech is, in fact, an in- 
strumentality of power. Rightly 
developed, given precise, rational 
forms, it becomes an electric fluid 
connecting multitudes of minds in 
one completed circuit of regulated 
aud hence creative thought and 
action. Left crude, half formed, it 
becomes spiritual dynamite ready 
on occasion, by its explosive 
energy, to transform sober citizens 
into fanatics, superior minds into 
anarchists, groups of sane men in- 
to lynching parties. 

If machinery is the means of 
realizing human purpose through 
physical force in giving useful 
forms to matter, so language is the 
means of realizing human purpose 
through spiritual energy in giving 
rational direction to human lives. 
And he who aids in giving clear- 
ness to human speech has con- 
tributed to the improvement of the 
finest of all instrumentalities for 
the education of the human race. 

(To be Continued.) 





TEACHERS and principals of the public 
schools of St. Louis are requested to call 
at ‘‘Famous,’’ Broadway and Morgan, and 
ask for Mr. H. Ittleson or Mr. M. Shoen- 
berg, who will be in a position to tell 
them something to their advantage. 
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EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 


BY T. J. MCDONOUGH. 


N the little sparkling dewdrop, as it 
melts in the sunlight; in the waves 
of the Mississippi, hurrying to blend its 
sweet waters with the saltness of the 
gulf; inthe lofty mountain, darkening 
and becoming imperceptible with night 
and cloud; inthe scintillations of the 
brightest stars that enliven the heavens 
on a clear November night; in the lone- 
ly crag and heavy virgin forest ; in all 
things visible on earth orin air we see 
the work of a Hand that hath wrought 
with infinite wisdom and hath built 
with no mistake. 
On the verge of a tiny cradle where 
lies cribbed all the hopes and fears of a 
happy American home rests a little 


chubby hand whose twitching fingers . 


will,in a few years, be busy with the in- 
dustrial affairs that influefice its des- 
tiny, perhaps the destiny of a nation— 
a world. 

The first is the hand of Omnipotence 
guided by Omniscience; the other, the 
antithesis of power to be directed by a 
weak, human intellect. Will it be 
guided aright ? 

If the intellect.be of ordinary strength, 
it is capable of a limited expansion and 
a modified approach toward perfection. 
The little hand will be trained as the 
intellect is trained, and no further. 
Now, as the training of this intellect is 
the province of the teacher, it falls to 
our profession to make of this hand an 
active factor in the world—a creative, 
beneficent instrument of the spirit, or a 
mere automaton. 

The question lies before us ; none of 
us will quibble concerning the deside- 
ratum, but we differ radically concern- 
ing the means ; each seeks the goal by 
his own light. Diverse would be the 
journeyings of Comenius, of John Locke, 
of Froebel and Pestalozzi, yet all have a 
common end to their travels. 

We as teachers can follow any of the 
pedagogues who have flourished and 
written before us, or cutting loose from 
them so far as possible, may. map our 
own path and work out ways of our own. 
Have we a right to an individual aim 
and have we a right to set that up as the 
aim of the pupil? The teacher may 
have a grand belief in his own moral 
certainty in educational matters, but he 


must not entirely bend his pupil as he 
intends him. On the contrary, if he 
would win the reward of eternal grati- 
tude—the true teacher’s happiest hope— 
he must be possessed of sufficient pro- 
phetic ken to foresee what the future 
man before him should demand, what 
education he has a right to expect. And 
the pupil has rights in this regard; 
rights as much holier than Courses of 
Study and State Systems as the Bible is 
holier than the newspapers of the day. 

‘What are we to do with him?” and 
“‘what is the object to be accomplished?” 
are questions underlying Method and 
Means; underlying Pedagogy and Psy- 
chology. If we know the end we would 
attain, we have something to guide us 
in our practice. Teaching without aim, 
though the teacher may be terribly in 
earnest, is valueless. 

Nor is it more necessary that the 
teacher has an aim in view than that 
said aim be the true one. Error in this 
regard would be fatal and unpardonable 
and many times worse than no aim at 
all. 

It would be indeed a work of super- 
erogation at this day and age to point 
out these aims to a cultivated pedagogi- 
cal body such as the teachers of St. 
Clair Co., who recognize what a factor 
in the commonwealth will be each pupil 
leaving the district school. But I would 
like to ask of you, teachers, or rather, 
I would like each of you to ask yourself 
if you feel your end is accomplished 
when by reason of his leaving school, 
the embryo citizen parts company with 
you? 

If the answer be affirmative, I confess 
you are more easily satisfied than I am. 
I never felt that the education,—intil- 
lectual, moral, and physical—of one of 
my pupils was so nearly up tothe stand- 
ard I had made for him that Icould give 
him God speed into the new life opening 
before him without fear and trembling. 

Hitherto the district teacher, except 
in isolated cases, has been imbued with 
the idea that intellectual education was 
his particular province, and that if he 
devoted any large fraction of his time 
to the development of the moral or 
physical man, he was trenching on the 
field of the minister and master me- 
chanic. 

But the people of to-day demand more 
of our profession, and will not allow us 
to hide behind miserable subterfuges. 


We have a right to develop the mor 
powers and an equal right to educat 
the physical being. We cultivate th 
moral faculties with a view to the 
pupil’s future, we have an equal right 
to cultivate his physical system with, 
view to the sphere he is to occupy as, 
factor of the American Republic. Igo 
further and say that unless developej 
physically as well as intellectually be 
will, in spite of you, be a moral imbecile, 

Probably no form of physical educa. 
the with the 
pleasant in a greater degree than the 
Manual Training School. I 


tion combines useful 


am well 
aware of the adverse criticism they haye 
received, even at the hands of some of 
the great educational lights of the age, 
and Iam also aware that despite such 
opposition they live, flourish and are 
extending their beneficent influence. 

I do not need to defend them. They 
are a recommendation in themselves, 
and the pupils, who leave their precincts 
and go forth in the world to meet and 
conquer difficulties, are eloquent of 
their benign influence. 

I assume that we can take a part of 
them to ourselves, and uniting this with 
intellectual and moral instruction and 
drill, accomplish nearer our pedagogic 
aim. 

Ido not speak without having seen 
the system in operation, and that where 
it would have least been looked for. 

A few years ago, while on the staff of 
one of the St Louis dailies, it was my 
fortune to have assigned me the pleas 
ing duty of accompanying a celebrated 
Russian Commissioner of Education 
and his party on a tour of inspection 
among the St. Louis Public Schools. 
The gentleman referred to, had been 
commissioned to the Columbian Ex- 
position, and after his duties in Chicago 
ended, he felt a warm desire to inspect 
the workings of those schools whose 
exhibit ranked highest of all in the land. 

At L’Ouverture School, we found a 
lower room filled with the scroll saws, 
turning lathes and other indispensables 
of the Manual Training department, and 
here some forty young Afro-Americans 
of various shades of color were busily 
employed in drawing and planning 
solids, already conceived in the young 
brains,and into which they would mould 
the raw material. 

When our party entered, the principal 


said: ‘Pupils, this gentleman is 4 
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prince—a near relative of the Czar of 
Russia—who has come to see you at 
your work,” Forty pairs of shining, 
inquisitive eyes looked up to behold a 
quiet gentleman, plainly dressed, but in 
whose air was stamped that gentility 
that comes from birth and breeding. 
Forty little heads ducked and im- 
mediately forty pairs of little hands re- 
turned to the tasks whose detail plainly 
showed them to be labors of love. 
Questions from the visiting party were 
showered on the pupils, and every point 
inthe work vigorously examined. 
Finally, the visitors were conducted 
to another room of the school whose 
black boards were ornamented with the 
colors of Russia and America, the coat 
of arms of the princely house, at the 
head of which stood the guest, anda 
welcome in the Russian language. This 
man, between whom and the Russian 
throne but a half dozen lives intervened, 
spoke to the colored principal and 
children in terms of appreciation and 
advice which, I wish, could be heard by 
every teacher in our land. No American 
in our ranks could be more democratic 
or more clearly ignore the color line in 
After he 
the princess thanked 


had 
the 
school for the pleasure and instruction 
it had afforded her. ‘‘Do not, however,”’ 
said she, “think for a moment that in 


matters intellectual. 


finished, 


iny native land we entirely neglect use- 
ful education. This dress I am wearing, 
(a very pretty gray traveling suit), is 
made from wool I carded, spun and 
wove myself. I cut the cloth and sewed 
the dress without assistance and I flat- 
ter myself itis a pretty good fit. I do 
tell my 
accomplishments, but to let you know 
that under our educational system every 
daughter of Russia is not only taught to 
read, write and cipher, but her hands 
are taught to make her own garments 
and to perform all useful feminine labor. 
Do not learn to consider labor degrad- 
ing, but remember that a Russian 
Princess tells you it is that which en- 


not you this to boast of 


nobles any race.’’ 

What I saw and heard on that day 
gave me abundant food for reflection. 
I could not but compare the preparation 
of these colored pupils for the life 
struggle in which they are soon to 
engage with that vouchsafed most of 
our Illinois youth. They were not one 
whit behind our pupils of parallel age 





in knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, 
geography and other common school 
studies, and besides could draw their 
patterns and models and saw, plane or 
join them in wood, or turn or forge them 
from metal. They go out into the busy 
world ready armed forthe fray. That 
they have learned the use of tocls need 
not make of them mechanics, nor will 
this knowledge of itself make them 
Edisons. worth 
more in the great army of employees 


It does make them 


into which a majority of our charges are 
compelled to enlist, and it fits them as 
officers in the said army. 

Those who lack such drill meet the 
foe, but illy armed aud equipped, and are 
sadly handicapped when opposed by the 
others. 


Who is to blame for the inequality ? 
Do you not think a moiety of the blame 
attaches to those teachers to whom has 
been entrusted the training of the 
mental, moral and physical life of the 
child ? or is it the School Board alone 
_ Of one thing 
disabuse your minds: it is not the fault 


of the great, generous public which with 


that is blame-worthy ? 


blind faith in us and our knowledge and 
judgment, confides its youth to our train- 
ing. 

In certain parts of Europe, there 
prevails a system of apprentice schools 
where the youth of the land, in addition 
studies, are 


to their common school 


taught certain trades. Not only the 
sons of the common people, but those 
of the higher classes, learn those hand- 
icrafts which mark them conspicuously 
as breadwinners when the turn of For- 
tune’s wheel brings them as immigrants 
to our shores. Eventhe haughty Em- 
peror of Germany, his father and grand- 
father have each been taught a trade— 
one being a glover—another a hatter and 
soon. Yet the possession of trained 
and educated hands has not prevented 
the acquisition of profound learning. 

Now, I do not favor the transmutation 
of the public school into either Ap- 
prentice Schools, or Manual Training 
Schools, but I warmly advocate a step 
in that direction. 


I advocate a manual training depart- 
ment in every graded school, where, for 
at least an hour each day, the hand 
may be educated. The expenditure 
necessary would be nominal and equal 


to less than half what is wasted in other 





lines. Looking at the added power 
given each youth by this addition to the 
prevailing curriculum, is it not a won- 
der that we have not long ago incor- 
porated it into our system ? 

We, as teachers,express wonder that 
parents will take children from our 
public schools and send them into com- 
mercial schools and workshops that 
their hands may be skilled for self-sup- 
port and to practice the things they are 
todo when they become men and we 
think these pupils should be left longer 
to us until we shall have better built 
character. Do we not more than won- 
der ? Do we not pray for laws to compel 
these children to remain in the public 
school? If we should incoporate this 
industrial feature in our system—should 
attend to the physical education—as 
we now dothe moral and intellectual, 
those parents would be glad to leave to 
us what they otherwise consign to 
technical schools and workshops. 

Daily, meet pilgrims, 
young pilgrims, too—wending their way 
along the streets and highways who are 


hourly we 


wayfarers aud vagabonds on the face of 
the earth, begging their bread, because 
they have not been so trained that they 
can turn from one employment to an_ 
other to earn their sustenance. 

Among them I have met scholars and 
men who have had the best.moral train- 
ing—men, willing and anxious to work 
But they 
can do only one kind of work, and area 


when they can get it to do. 


living criticism on our educational 
system to the number of half-a-million. 
On the other hand of those who have 
had manual training, very few but are 
filling useful and respected positions ; 
for well-trained hands with educated 
brains and correct morals are in demand 
everywhere. 

“Mind makes man to dust superior, 

And he alone is thoughtful souled 
Who ponders in his heart’s interior 
Whatever shape his hands may mould.” 

I would not confine the education of 
the hand to manual training as such. 

It should be taught more than this 
department can teach, but we owe it 
this at least. 

For the past 35 years we have been 
engaged in character-building without 
this accessory. It is to be hoped we 
have succeeded ; but as we bid adieu to 
each contingent, year after year, we can 
hardly be satisfied that these characters 
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are all they should be. Those who in 
the past have decried the adoption of 
manual training have argued that our 
work is confined to character-building. 
Now when we train the physical man is 
there any reason why we should at the 
same time neglect the training of the 
moral nature? On the contrary, will 
not manual training be our strongest 
ally in the work of perfecting a lovable, 
moral nature ? 

I take the ground that mauual train- 
ing, taken in conjunction with a liberal, 
intellectual and moral education, is the 
only means for completely rounding 
out and developing the perfect man. 

Fora quarter of a century we have 
been building moral character, and we 
have the product on the theatre of action 
to-day. Could it not be improved upon ? 

Could not our Congresses and Legis- 
latures bear evidence of a better general 
moral character and occasion fewer 
fears of their corruption ? 

Could not our manufacturers evince 
a better moral character and less ap- 
titude for the adulteration of food pro- 
ducts the necessaries of life ? 

Could not merchants avoid advertis- 
ing their wares so as to cheat the un- 
wary ? 

Could not our professional men avoid 
much of their cant and humbug? 

Could not the great public avoid 
imitating the example of each and every 
one of these upon every favorable oc- 
casion? 

Do not the crowds that throng the 
race track, the gambling booth, lead us 
to believe that different and better 
methods are required for the culture of 
the next generation? Do not the vast 
number of the hot beds of vice in our 
centers of civilizations—our large cities 
—where our most influential schools 
are located—the records of courts, pris- 
ons, and asylums—do not all of these 
lead us to recognize how much more 
strenuously we must labor to offset these 
influences, and how we should welcome 
such an ally as industrial education ? 
Yes, my friends, there is very much in 
that old proverb: ‘‘An idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop.”’ An idle brain means 
an idle hand. 

There is no more ingenious and in- 
dustrious people than the Swiss, and the 
Swiss child, whatever his birth or breed- 
ing, is taught never to know an idle 
minute. Even sleep is made a business 


to him. Yet there is no happier people 
than the Swiss, and crime is almost un- 
known among them. 

Much of the twaddle against manual 
training in the public schools originates 
with certain teachers who, if this teach- 
ing were made compulsory, would, like 
Othello, find their occupation gone. 
Too lacking in energy and expedient to 
post themselves for the emergency, and 
meet it manfully, they choose to belittle 
its importance regardless of the fact 
that the present system without it is 
aiding the commercial system to fill the 
land with incapables and tramps. 

I appeal from such teachers to com- 
mon sense and the experience of man- 
kind outside the school-room. 

I do not call on schools to graduate a 
host of mechanics. I ask from them 
men who know a mechanic’s duties— 
who know the use of his tools—who can 
appreciate his tool and labor—who can 
plan for him and superintend his work. 

I call for men who can think the 
thoughts of the constructor and frame 
the result of their mental cogitations. 
I want the pupil as inventive as those 
graduated by the old Yankee teacher of 
long ago, who, with a jack-knife anda 
block of pine wood would, at recesses, 
awaken by his dexterity in the use of 
these that spirit of invention and crea- 

ion in the breasts of his observant 
pupils that culminated in making New 
England the most celebrated part of the 
world for progress in art, science, and 
invention. 

The Yankee school teacher is gone, 
and we must fill his place, or leave it 
empty. 

I want pupils taught history until 
they know the men and metheds of the 
past, their efforts at the solution of 
life, problems and the travails out of 
which have been born the glorious 
present. 

I want them taught all the detail of 
mathematical, physical and political 
geography. 

I want them taught grammar until no 
error of syntax passes their lips, and 
literature until their vocabulary num- 
bers its thousands of words. 

I want them taught mathematics to 
the N.—+ 1th degree, and I would have 
them led by the hand up the flowery 
paths of science until nature is to them 
an unsealed book and art “athing of 


beauty and a joy forever.’’ Again, I 





— ee 


would have them taught all the great 
moral truths which grace the character, 
and distinguish them in respect for 
God, their neighbors and themselves, 
all these and something more. I would 
have his hand trained to bring the 
Spirit af Music from its celestial abode 
to gladden the inhabitants of earth. | 
would have it trained to invoke the 
Spirit of Grace and Beauty by the skill 
with which it can draw, paint and plan, 
I would have it so trained that when 
the intellect conceives some mighty 
engine for the amelioration of the race, 
the hand can make of this conceptiona 
kinetic creature. 

I would have the boy taught to delve, 
to chop, to saw, to chisel, to forge, to 
frame. I would have him taught to 
plan, todraw, to paint. Some of these 
things I would have thegirl taught, too; 
and, in addition, to sew, to wash, to bake, 
I would have ‘‘those pies that mother 
used to bake” no longer a reproach to 
her; nor would I consign to the pastry 
cook and baker all the culinary hopes 
of her future husband. These things 
she should know, and whether occasion 
and necessity demands their future ex- 


ercise of such accomplishments, she 


will never be burdened by the knowl- 
edge nor degraded by the exercise of it, 


if she unites with it sweet Christian 


womanliness. 
I love the public school system of this, 


my native land. I am proud of the 


great men who have emerged from its 
humble rustic schools. I deem it the 
best system ever inaugurated. I believe 
that without it our heritage—our Free: 
dom—would vanish as the April snow- 
flake before the vernalsun. I am proud 
that from the turrets of our schools 
floats that most beautiful thing on earth 
to me, that starry bannerin whose de- 
fense your fathers and mine have poured 
out their rich life-blood as freely as 
they woulda libation of wine on the 
altar of the country’s liberties, and I 
am not one of those pessimists who see 
in the future only darkness and ruin. 

No, I see a still grander career ahead 
of our country after you and I have 
ceased to teach. I see her calmly 
educating the nations, and I believe that 
her schools and schoolmasters and bles- 
sed schoolma’ams will prove as they 
have been aptly called ‘‘Forts and garri- 
sons for the Republic,”’ but I believe the 
time has come when we should broaden 
and widen our system; when the uni- 
versity should be brought home to the 
children of the poor; when not the 
intellect alone, but the hand shall be 
trained in union with the whole body to 
round out the perfect man—the perfect 
American 


DOUGLAS SCHOOL, E. St. Louis, Sept. 28, 1895. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE IN- 
STRUCTION. 





BY MRS. MILLIE M. LEWIS. 





- ppaguapiacten of any evil must, 

in a republic like ours, be 
preceded by a liberal education of 
the voters, both as to the evils of 
the thing prohibited and the bene- 
fits to be derived from the prohi- 
bition. 

Total abstinence for the indi- 
vidual is the object aimed at by re- 
formers who would lift the world 
out of the ‘‘slough of despond’’ 
and remove temptation from the 
growing youth of the coming gen- 
eration ; to do this the popular fal- 
lacies which lead to drink habits, 
must first be dispelled, and in no 
way can this be done so effectively 
as by educating the children in our 
schools. Let them by actual 
knowledge see the effect of alcohol 
and nicotine upon growing plants 
andanimals ; if the faithful teacher 
but emphasizes the ideas learned 
in the text-books. of accelerated 
heart action, hardening of blood 
corpuscles, retaining in the lungs 
of carbonic acid gas, the failure of 
mental and moral sense, the ter- 
rible effects of tobacco poison, etc., 
the child has received an education 
which will make him a total ab- 
stainer all his life, and give him 
added strength to fight the inher- 
ited tendencies of appetite and pas- 
sion. 

The education must be earnest 
and thorough, for the generations 
of moderate drinkers and tobacco- 
users who preceded us have be- 
queathed to the children of to-day 
an increased desire for stimulant, 
a fiery thirst which law (by li- 
censing the saloon), has made it 
easy to assuage ; so in fancied se- 
curity, if his education along this 
line has not been thorough, he 
goes in to drink ; to keep warm if 
its cold, and to keep cool if its 
warm. 

To prevent a yielding to thisap- 





petite, and also to educate a heal- 
thy, public sentiment against the 
saloon in the coming citizens of 
our nation, was the object of the 
progenitors of scientific temperance 
instruction laws, which are now 
upon the statute books of every 
territory and every State but two 
in our country. 

Hon. Byron M. Cutcheon, in his 
speech before Congress on Tem- 
perance Education, "it 
is a remedy—peaceable, philosoph- 
ical, radical, far-reaching. It 
trenches on no man’s rights, pro- 
scribes no man’s business, confis- 
cates no man’s property, dictates 
no man's habits, restricts no man’s 


says: 


liberty. It appeals only to the 
power oftruth. It is the echo of 
God’s promordial decree, ‘‘Let 


there be light.’’ 

There is no new truth; truth 
has existed from the beginning, 
but in the fulness of time an up- 
heaval of sentiment in various 
parts of the world proclaims the 
people ready for the promulgation 
of that truth. God says, ‘‘Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.’’ Because 
this scientific temperance is an 
eternal truth, we are called on to 
teach it in these closing days of the 
most enlightened century the world 
has ever known. 

When truth shall have dissipated 
the darkness of ignorance, and a 
knowledge of the brightness and 
beauty of the God-life shall per- 
meate all hearts and lives, then 
shall we be free indeed, and the 
hands of the oppressor and the 
liquor monopoly will fall powerless 
when seen in the great searchlight 


of truth. 
Cusa, Mo., Sept. 25, ’95. 


a 





WE want every teacher in the city of 
St. Louis to call atthe ‘*Famous”’ this 
month, before making their fall pur- 
chases, as we understand you will save 
money by so doing. ‘‘Famous’’ is decided- 
ly headquarters for the school teachers of 
St. Louis, It is advertised that this large 
and well known house will extend credit 
to such teachers as are desirous of taking 
advantage of its offer. 


Giticura 


THE CREAT 


KIN CURE 


Works wonders in cur= 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin 
and scalp, and especially 
baby humors. 


CuTicuRA KeMeptes are of the utmost purity and 
delicacy, and especially appeal to the refined in eve 
community. PortkR Druc & CHEM. CorpP., Sole 
Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





Percentage, 


The only way to secure permanent re- 
sults in percentage is to have a little 
practice every few days for a long time. 
It isso easily understood that very little 
practice is given, then it is forgotten as 
readily as it was learned. 

No arithmetic provides for such prac- 
tice. It gives the subject in a few pages 
with a few examples that can be speed- 
ily performed, and that is the end of it. 
The f llowing examples can be given, 
a few at atime, and they will last fora 
long time. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If I buy an article for $8 and sell it 
for 50 per cent. advance, what do I get 
for it? 

2—7. Substitute 25 percent., 85 per 
cent., 37% per cent., 62% per cent., 874% 
per cent. 

8--14. Substitute $24 for 
of the above seven examples. 


$8 in each 


¥ 


I5—21. Substitute $48. 
22—28. Substitute $128. 
28—35. Substitute $392, 
36—42. Substitute $4,968. 


A Problem. 





A SUBSCRIBER sends the following 
problem. Will some one please an- 
swer : 

Requircd: The length of a piece of 
carpet that is a yard wide with square 
ends, that can be placed diagonally in a 
room 40 feet long and 30 feet wide, the 
corners of the carpet just touching the 
walls ofthe room. _F. M. PRIEST, 

St Louis. 
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Ae  FAMINMION ia 5 
We Zs 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


QUESTIONS. 
Twenty credits each. 

1. State the number, kinds and ar- 
rangement of the permanent teeth in 
men. 

2. Describe (briefly) the skeleton of a 
posterior limb. 

3. Describe the blood (fully). 
are its uses? 


What 


Show the 
of a respiratory system in 


4. What is respiration? 
necessity 
man. 

5. Name three most important excre- 
tory organs. 
from the body ? 

ANSWERS. 


I. a. Thirty-two. b, Incisors, ca- 


molars. c. In each 
half-jaw are eight teeth. The first 


(front) two are incisors, the next is a 


nines, premolars, 


canine, the next two are premolars, the 
last three are molars. The upper teeth 
are on the lower edge of the upper jaw, 
the lower are on the upper edge of the 
lower jaw. 

2. The limb articulates at the hip by 
a ball and socket joint. Its skeleton 
consists of the following bones, the 
femur, a long, strong bone in the upper 
leg whose articulation is at the knee; 
tibia and fibula, long, slender bones be- 
tween knee and ankle; 
bones, five metatarsal, 
phalanges in the foot; 
the knee. 

3. It consists of Plasma and corpus- 
cles. The plasma is a colorless, watery 
liquid in which the corpuscles float. 
The corpuscles are of two kinds, red 
and colorless. 


seven tarsel 
and fourteen 
the patella at 


The red corpuscles are 
yellow (when seen by themselves) cir- 
cular disks a little hollowed at the 
sides. The colorless corpuscles are a 
little larger than the red but much less 
numerous, The 
uses of the blood are to supply material 
and remove waste. 


Each is a living cell. 


4. The process by which venous blood 


becomes arterial in the pulmonary 
capillaries and arterial blood becomes 


venous in the systemic capillaries. The 


What does each remove 


respiratory system is the only agency 
by which oxygen can be brought to the 
tissues whose oxidation can furnish the 
bodily energy. 

the 
acid 


The lungs, and 
skin. 


and other 


the kidneys 
The lungs remove carbonic 


impurities; the kidneys re- 


move urea, salts and water; the skin 


removes and sebacious 


prespiration 
—BURGESS SHANK, Professor in 


Madison State 


matter. 
Normal. 
Civil Government. 
QUESTIONS. 
Ten credits each. 
1, State three purposes of govern- 
ment, 


2. Describe the chief powers of the 


President of the United States. 

3. How many presidential electors 
has South Dakota? How is the num- 
ber determined. 


4. In case the presidential electors 
fail to chose a president and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, how is selec- 
tion made ? 

5. By means of what provision may a 
man be chosen president of the United 
States who is not the choice of a major- 
ity of the people? 

6. Who first promulgated the idea 
that ‘‘To the victors belong the spoils ?”’ 
What is the meaning ? 

Tariff ? 


8. What are the prominent prevailing 


7. What is internal revenue? 


ideas concerning rotation in office ? 

g. What are the main provisions of 
Did the United States 
When ? 

1o. What is the highest court in the 
United States? 
stitute 


the income tax ? 
ever have a similiar law ? 
How many 
What 
question has recently come before this 


men con- 


this court? important 
court? What opinion was given ? 

ANSWERS. 
1. Three purposes of government 
should be to defend its citizens from 


enemies at home and abroad, to pro- 
mote justice between man and man, to 
increase the general welfare of its citi- 


zeus in all ways possible. 


2. The President has the power to 
veto bills (the Congress may pass 


such the 


He is commander-in chief of all 


bills by a two-thirds vote over 
veto). 
. 
land and naval forces. He may call an 
extra session of Congress. He receives 
all foreign ministers. He makes treaties 
(These 


with foreign nations, must be 


ratified by the Senate). 





3. Four. Each state has as many 
presidential electors as it has United 
States senators and representatives, 

4. The president is chosen by the 
HHouse of Representatives 
They 
persons having the highest number of 


voting by 
states. must choose from the 
votes for president, not exceeding three, 
The vice-president is chosen by the 
Senate from the two persons having 
highest number of votes for vice-presi- 
dent. 

The presidential electors are chosen 
by plurality vote (usually) in each state. 
true in the 


This is especially larger 


states. This allows a minority often to 
choose all the electors in such states. 

6. Wm. L. Marcy, of New York. That 
all appointive offices should be held by 
persons of the same political party as 
the executive. 

7. An Internal Revenue is a tax levied 
on goods manufactured in our own 
country—generally levied on liquors and 
tobaccos. A tariff is a 
imported goods. 


tax levied on 


8. One idea is that whenever there is 


anew administration, new men should 
be placed in all appointive offices. An- 
other idea—fast becoming the prevail- 
ing one—is that the offices should be 
filled by competent men who should 


hold office during ‘‘good behavior.”’ 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 


Dyspepsia. 


t Failure. 

Freligh’s 
To i Cc! (A Phosphorized 

n Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
lays’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Zoncentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
‘lirections, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I.O. WW oodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemtsts, 


106-103 Fulton St.. New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


—_— 
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g. The Income Law placed a tax on 
all incomes exceeding four thousand 
dollars. The United 
Income Tax during the Civil War. 


States levied an 


10, The Supreme Court, composed of 
nine judges. The question of the con- 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
the Income Tax Law was recently be- 
forethe Supreme Court. The decision 
was that the tax would be a direct tax 
and not being levied according to popu- 
lation, was unconstitutional. 

Miss J. M. J. BRYNE, 
Madison State Normal. 





ARITHMETIC. 
QUESTIONS. 
Ten credits each. 

1. Express the following figures. Two 
billion three million one hundred 
thousand and eight, and four hundred 
six millionths. 

2. Express the following in sign and 
figures: Three hundred sixteen million 


two hundred sixty-four dollars, five 
cents, six and seven-tenths mills. 

3. Express in words the following: 
CCCLVI, $105003200.153. 

4. Express in words the following 
figures, signs and abbreviations: 


3fur. 24rd. 4yd. 2ft. gin. + 


7mi. 
2mi. 2yd. rft. 
“1° 3=? 

Solve and then express as required, 
including answer. 

s F+44+4EXG=? 

Solve and express the whole in words. 

6. Add .026, .0137, and .4; From the 
sum subtract .3998, and divide the differ- 
ence by 21. 
mal), 


(Express answer in deci- 
Give work in full. 

7. A merchant bought 84 yards of 
linen at 55 cents per yard, and 205 yards 
of muslin at 20 cents per yard. He 
sold all the linen at 40 cents per yard, 
what must he charge per yard for the 
muslin in order to make up exactly his 
loss on the linen? Give work in full. 
8. A fruit 
oranges for $240. 


dealer bought a lot of 
He sold one-fourth 
of them for one-third of the entire 
cost; one-third of the remainder for 
two-fifths of the entire cost; one-half 
of what then remained for one-sixth of 
the entire cost, and the final remainder 
for one-eighth of the entire cost. What 
was his gain or loss? Give work in full. 
g. The owner of 165 shares of gas 
stock sold them at $25 per share, 
and with the proceeds purchased two 


lots 32 feet by 115, and 30 feet by 115 





feet, respectively, and had $27 left. 
What was the price per square foot of 
the lots? Give work in full. 

1o. At 18 cents a square yard, what 
will it cost to plaster the walls and ceil- 
ing of a room 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
14 feet high, deducting for two doors, 
each 8 feet by 4 feet, and for three win- 
dows, each 7 feet by 3 feet? 
in full. 


sive work 


ANSWERS. 


I. 2,003,100,008.000406, ans. 

2. $316,000,264.0567, ans. 

3. Three hundred fifty-six. 

One hundred five million, three thous- 
and, two hundred dollars and fifteen 
cents, three mills. 

4. The sum of seven miles, three fur- 
longs, twenty-four rods, four yards, two 
feet, nine inches, and one-third of two 
miles, two yards, one foot, equals eight 
miles, thirty-eight rods, two yards, one 
inch. 

Solution of above not required. 

5. Thesum of one-seventh, sixteenth- 
seventeenths and one-third of thirty- 
four forty-eighths equals one and eighty- 
three four hundred eighths. 

Solution of above not required. 

6. I] .026.+-0137+-.4=.4397 
2] .4397—-3998=-0399 
3] .0399-:-21= 0019, ans. 


7. 1) $.55<84—$46.20 
2] $.20X205=$41 
3] $46.20-+41= $87.20 
4] $.4084=$33.60 
5] $87.20—$33.60=$53.60 
6] $53.60-:-205=.267, 
7| Hemust charge $.26,; per yard, 
ans. 
8. 1] Hesold } of lot for 4 of $2400r 
$80 
2] jof the remainder = } of the 
lot 


3] UHesold } 
$240 or $96 
4) 3% 


of the lot for 3 of 


of the remainder = } of the 
lot 

5] He sold }of the lot for 3 of 
$240 or $40 

6] Final remainder = \ of the 
lot. 

7] He sold ¥ of the lot for of 
$240 or $30. 

8] Hesold the whole for $80-++-$96 
-+$40+$39 or $246. 

9g] .*. He gained $6, ans. 

g. 1] $25><165=$4125 
2] 115 sq. ft. x 323680 sq. ft. 





3] 105 sq. ft. X 30=3150 sq. ft. 

4] 3680sq. ft.+ 3150 sq. ft. =6830 
sq. ft. 

5] $425—$27=$4098 

6] gxq Of $4098—$60, ans. 

Io. 1] 16 ft. +12 ft. —28 ft. 

2) 28 ft. xX2=56 ft. 

3] 56 sq. ft. K14—784 sq. ft. 

4] 16sq. ft. X=192 sq. ft. 

5] 784 sq. ft. + 192 sq. ft. =976 sq. 
ft. 

6] 2 doors, 8 ft.x4 ft. contains 
64 sq. ft. 

7] “3 windows 7 ft.x3 ft contains 
63 sq. ft. 
8] 64sq. ft.+-63 sq. ft.—127 sq. 


ft. 
9] 976 sq. ft.—127 sq. ft.=—849 sq. 
10] 849 sq. ft. -:- 9 sq. ft. =94} sq. 
yds. 
Ir] .*. Area to be papered—94} 
sq. yds. 
12] $18X944 $16.98 
W. H. DEMPESTER, Professor of 
Mathematics. Madison State Normal. 


—S. D. Educator. 
: ela aiii 
The World Looking Southward. 

No other part of the world is to-day 
attracting so much attention as is the 
Southern section of the United States. 
Is there a man seeking 
entertainment, an object 
lesson that will last while life lasts, the 


or woman 
educational 


eye is at once turned in the direction of 
the capital city of the Empire State of 
the South. What an opportunity is 
given by the great Cotton States and 
International Exposition, at Atlanta, to 
allow teachers of the great Northwest 
to see and become acquainted with the 
Educational System of the South. The 
Cairo Short Line Railroad—The ‘‘Holly 
Springs Route’’—is making a very low 
rate, and makes such quick time with 
its through Pullman Buffet and Vesti- 
buled Sleeping Cars that any teacher 
can leave St. Louis the morning after 
Christmas, spend four days at the Expo- 
sition and return to his work at the 
opening day of the New Year. 





Ir is really wonderful what strides have 
been taken in recent years in the mer- 
Particularly can this 

The well 
‘“‘Famous,”’ 


chandising line. 
be said of the retail line. 
known department store, 
situated at 


handles nearly everything that the people 


Broadway and Morgan, 
want, and daily advertises the fact that 
they will refund money on every pur- 
chase that may prove unsatisfactory for 
any reason whatsoever, thus making it 
possible for a child to purchase with the 
same degree of safety that a grown per- 
son can, 
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SEEDS AS TRAVELERS. 


BY BESSIE L. 


PUTNAM. 








LANTS, like man, seem imbued 

toa certain extent with a roving 
disposition ; and though the last 
decade has marked by much 
progress in human methods of 
transportation, we are still insome 
respects behind the common road- 
side weed. Despite repeated ef- 
forts, man is yet powerless to con- 
struct an air ship which wil! sail 
as gracefully as does that which 
bears the dandelion seed from place 
to place ; while there are a host of 
burs that are even more expert at 
catching a ride on the clothing of 
the passer-by than the small boy 
on a moving train. 

A few seeds, (which we have 
learned are but embryo plants), 
are enclosed in pods that open 
elastically at maturity, thereby 
forcing their contents to a consid- 
erable distance from the parent 
plant. Who has not enjoyed see- 
ing the pods of the garden balsam 
burst at the slightest touch? Yet 
how many ever thought of it as a 
wise provision of nature for scat- 
tering the seed, rather than per- 
mitting it to fallin one spot. The 
wild touch-me-not, closely related 
to the balsam, is another familiar 
illustration of this method. The 
witch-hazel, too, opens its pods in 
a similar manner, but with still 
greater force. 

Aerial ships of the floral world 
vary much in design, yet each is 
fully adequate to the needs of its 
frail occupant. One of the earliest 
illustrations in spring is that of 
the slippery elm, (a in Fig. 1), 
the seed of which is entirely sur- 


rounded by a wing. Later come 
the maple (4), tulip tree, and 
others, bearing their freight en- 
tirely at one end of the vessel. 
Then there is the thistle, a near 
relative to the sunflower, with its 
pappus (as the calyx of composites 
is called) consisting, not of two 
small scales, but, of many long, 
silken bristles, which readily act 
as sails to catch the first breeze 
(c.) (Note the provisions for dis- 
persion of seed in the garden 
lettuce, salsify, etc.) The styles 
of the Virgin’s bower remain upon 
the achenia, or are persistent, and 
become feathery or plumose as the 
fruit ripens. The advantage gained 
by this is readily seen, and what 
was admired for its beauty alone 
becomes doubly attractive when 
its utility is discovered. 

The third class of seed travelers 
are those which catch, or in some 
instances steal rides; and while 
they are as a class by no means 
favorites among pedestrians, the 
devices they employ are well 
worthy of our attention. 

The pistils of the geum are each 
curiously bent a little above the 
middle point. As the fruit ripens, 
the tips break or drop off, leaving 
just enough of the bent portion to 
act as a hook, which firmly attaches 
itself to the first passing object. 
The involucre of the burdock is 
likewise a vast collection of hooks 
(d), which serve equally well. 
Then there is the common agri- 
mony, with its small yellow flowers 
which bode no qualities that should 
But let 
There are a few 
the 
surface of the calyx. ‘‘They are 
too you Say. 
Searching farther, we find a plant 
having two or three blossoms at 
its extremity ; and below, fruit in 


render them a nuisance. 
us look closer. 
bristles attached to 


tiny outer 


small to annoy,’’ 


the various stages of development. 
This teaches the lesson of the dan- 
little The 


»ristles increase in size and 


I 
ber, 


ger of vices. tiny 
num- 


and at last the calyx, (the 


—e 


sepals of which close together or 
become connivent in maturing) jg 
almost lost in the midst of the 
hooked bristles which surround jt. 
Doubtless, however, the ride thus 
secured, be it on a sheep or a small 
boy, fully compensates it for the 
comparative obscurity. 

(Have pupils bring as many 
fruits as possible into class, illus. 
trating the three methods of dis. 
semination above noted, viz.: by 
elasticity of parts, by winds, and 
by mechanical devices. Classify, 
study their peculiarities and adap. 
tations, and make them serve as 
subjects for language work.) 


——— ewes —— 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
OF DECIIMALS. 
By Com. B. F. Brown, Rockport, Mo, 
PRINCIPLE. 

Before beginning the solution of prob- 
lems, the learner should be led to 
believe that a number multiplied by 10 
is increased ten-fold, by roo, a hundred- 
fold, etc. 

Moreover if a number is divided by 
Io, it is diminished ten-fold, ete. 

EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 

Let us assume that the expression, 
= ?, equals what. The sign x, signifies 
multiplied by ; the sign -~, divided by. 

LOGICAI, ORDER OF PRESENTATION, 

1. Let us multiply 
decimal. 


an integer by a 


Problem, 16 .4=? 
Solution, 169<4=64 


My multiplier 4, is ten times too great, 
hence my product 64, is likewise. Prin- 
ciple I. If we increase the multiplier, 
we increase the product in the same 
ratio. To secure the correct result, I 
must take 7; of 64 or 6.4. Therefore 
16 X .4 = 6.4. 

SUGGESTION I. 

Ask the pupil to compare the decimal 
places in the product with those of the 
multiplier. Lead him to make an intel- 
ligent inference. 

2. Letus multiply a decimal by an 
integer. 

Problem, 1.25 
Solution, 125 


Sxe=-? 
X5=625. 

My multiplicand 125, is roo times too 
great, hence my product 625, is like- 
wise. Principle II. If we increase the 
multiplicand, we increase the product 
in the same ratio. To obtain the true 
result, I must take 4}, of 625 or 6.25. 
Therefore 1.25 5=6.25. 
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SUGGESTION 2. 

Ask the learner to compare the dec- 
jmal places in the multiplicand with 
those of the product. Ask him if this 
problem is akin to the former. 

3. Let us multiply a decimal by a 
decimal. 

Problem, .375<.5=? 
Solution, 375 5=1875. 

My multiplican 375, is roo times too 
great, my multiplier 5, is ten 
times too great. Inorder to secure the 
correct result I must take yzi5, of 1875 
or .1875. 

Therefore .375<.5=.1875. 

SUGGESTION 3. 

Ask the pupil to count the decimal 
places in the multiplier, then those in 
the multiplicand, then add them. 
Compare the number with the number 
of decimal places in the product. Ask 
him to state his inference. Now we are 
ready for a rule for multiplication of 
decimals, notto be memorized from a 


and 


book, but an intelligent expression of 
the pupil’s concept. 
DIVISION—PRINCIPLES. 

PRINCIPLE I.—If we increase the divi- 
sor we diminish the quotient. 

PRINCIPLE II.—If we diminish the di- 
visor we increase the quotient. 

PRINCIPLE III.—If we increase the 
dividend we increase the quotient. 

PRINCIPLE IV —If we diminish the 
dividend we diminish the quotient. 

I, Let us divide an integer by a dec- 
inal. 

Problem, 15--.03=? 
Solution, 15+3=5- 

My divisor 3, is 100 times too great, 
hence my quotient 5, is 100 times too 
small. Prin. I. To obtain the true re- 
sult I must multiply 5 by 100=500. 

Therefore 15 

2. Let us divide a decimal by an in- 
teger. 


-.03=500. 


> 


-5=! 


Solution, 25+5=5. 


Problem, .25 


My dividend 25, is 1ootimes too great, 
hence my quotient is 100 times too 
great. Principle III. To obtain the cor- 
rect result I must take zy}, of 5=.05. 

Therefore .25--5= 05. 

3. Let us divide a decimal by a dec- 
imal, 

Probiem, .0289--17=? 
Solution, 289-+17=17. 

My divisor, 17 is 100 times too great, 
hence my quotient 17, is 100 times too 
small, Principle I. Then I must multi- 
ply 17 by 100 or 1700. But my dividend 
298. is 10000 times too great, hence my 
result, 1700, is likewise. Principle III. 
To obtain the correct result I must take 
Toso Of 1700=.17 

Therefore 0289-;-.17=.17. 


INFERENCE. 

I believe I am safe in concluding that 
if children were taught by this method 
they would unders:and the subject far 
better than they would to follow the 
methods given by most authors, and a 
great many teachers. After the pupil 
has the concept, he can express that 
concept, and the expression of that con- 
cept is Azs rule—a rational rule. 

FURTHER REMARKS. 

I do not object to “short cuts’? pro- 
vided the pupil understands every step. 

Teachers, how many of your pupils 
understand decimal fractions? Why do 
they make so many errors in pointing 
off, after going over the subject two or 
three times? Don’t you believe they 
have been taught mechanically? Ido. 





Illegal School Warrants. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF | 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. , 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., OcT. I9, ’95, J 
Information comes to this office that 
certain traveling agents residing out- 
side of the State are selling charts to 
many of our Missouri Board of School 
Directors and taking in payment there- 
for warrants, furnished by themselves 
and not of the form prescribed by our 
Statutes which are payable in two years. 
Our Statutes are specific as to the na- 
ture aud the form of warrants which 
may be legally issued by a Board of 
School Directors. We find first the fol. 
lowing provision in Section 12, Art Io, 
State Constitution: ‘‘No county, city, 
town, township, school district or other 
political corporation or sub-division of 
the State shall be allowed to become in- 
debted in any manner or for any pur- 
pose, to an amount exceeding in any 
year the income and revenue provided 
for such year, without the assent of 
two-thirds of the voters thereof, voting 
at an election to be held for that pur- 
pose.”’ 

Then, we find Section 8017, R. S., 
1889, prescribes the form of school war- 
rants. Afterwards in the same Section 
we find: ‘‘No treasurer shall honor any 
warrant unless it be in proper form and 
upon the appropriate fund, and each 
and every warrant shall be paid from its 
appropriate fund, and no partial pay- 
ment shall be made upon any school 
warrant, nor shall any interest be paid 
upon any such warrant.”’ 

Again, in Section 8018, ‘‘No county or 


shall 
warrant against any school district that 


township treasurer honor any 
is in excess of the income and revenue 
of such school district for the school 
year beginning on the first day of July, 
and ending on the 30th day of June fol- 
lowing.”’ 

Therefore, since the Constitution pro- 
hibits a school district from incurring 
a debt in excess of its revenue for the 
current year without the consent of a 
two-thirds majority of the legal voters 
of the district, and the Statute pre- 
scribes the form of the warrant which 
must be used and further prohibits the 
payment of warrants not in ‘‘proper 
form,’’ and still further prohibits their 
payment if drawn in violation of the 
above quoted Constitutional Provision, 
and since the warrants described as 
used in paying for the above mentioned 
charts are not of the prescribed form, 
and are evidently issued in contempla- 
tion of a revenue insufficient for their 
payment this year, and are furthermore 
positively to be allowed two years time 
before payment, it is held that the said 
warrants are illegal and should not be 
paid. JOHN R. KIRK, 

State Superintendent Public Schools. 


EXAMINATION FOR STATE CER- 
TIFICATES. 





The State Suprintendent of Public 
Schools will hold an examination of 
applicants for State Certificates at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Monday and Tuesday, 
November 11th and 12th. 

—— or -- 

W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1825 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge Work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filliug, $2.00; ail other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sunday, 9 to 8. 





WorpDs, we must remember, are 
best images of matter. 





Tus is not only work for a 
teacher, but work worthy a king. 





WE want every teacher in the city of 
St. Louis to call at the Famous this 
month, before making their fall pur- 
chases, as we understand you will save 
money by so doing. Famous is decidedly 
headquarters for the school teachers of 
St. Louis. It is advertised that this large 
and well known house will extend 
credit to such teachers as are desirous 
of taking advantage of its offer. 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 
HESE exercises are generally held 
at the school-house on the after- 
noon preceding Thanksgiving. 

As we said last year we say again, let 
it be a joyous, bright, happy Thanks- 
giving exercise. Invite the patrons of 
the school, have a reception committee 
to receive them, decorate forthe autumn 
festival, bring in a profusion of bright 
autumn leaves and evergreens, with 
sprigs of bright red berries. Arrange 
tastily long braided clusters of yellow, 
red and white corn, bunches of wheat, 
oats, and grass, broad-faced sun-flowers, 
a pyramid of large pumpkins, turnips, 
beets, potatoes, etc., strings of dried 
apples, appropriate sketches and paint- 
ings. 

1. Song by school. 

2. President’s Proclamation read. 

3. Governor’s Proclamation read. 

4. Invocation and response. 

5. Reading prepared and read by an 
advanced pupil, ‘‘How Thanksgiving 
Originated and Why We Celebrate.”’ 

6. Song. 

7. Recitation, followed by declama- 
tions, dialogues, singing, etc. The fol- 
lowing may help you in arranging your 
program : 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

A bustle in the kitchen, 

A smell of cakes and pies, 

Children running everywhere, 

With bright and wondering eyes. 


Rows and rows of good things 
On the closet shelves, 

A cunning little table 
All to themselves. 


Such a splendid dinner 
Coming on at last, 

Knives and forks a-clattering, 
Tongues that go as fast. 


Apples in the evening, 
Lots of merry play— 
All this fun at grandma’s 
On Thanksgiving Day. 
—Babyland. 





HARVEST SONG. 
Tune: America. 

The God of harvest praise 

In loud thanksgiving raise 


Tell me the story. 


Hand, heart, and voice. 
The valleys laugh and sing, 
Forests and mountains ring, 
The plains their tributes bring, 
The streams rejoice. . 
Yes, bless his holy name, 
And joyous thanks proclaim 
Through all the earth. 
To glory in your lot 
Is comely ; but be not 
God’s benefits forgot 
Amid your mirth. 


——_—_—_—e— 


Grandma’s Pumpkin Pies. 





My mother’s pies are very good 

For common days, but O my eyes! 

You ought to be at Grandma Gray’s, 

Where we all go Thanksgiving Days, 

And taste of Grandma’s pumpkin pies. 

The aunts and uncles all are there, 

And cousins, too, of every size ; 

And when the turkey’s “had his day,” 

And grandma’s pudding’s stowed away, 

Then next will come the pumpkin pies. 

Oh, apple pie is very good, 

And chocolate, cream, and mince, like- 
wise ; 

But if you knew my Grandma Gray, 

And tried her cooking, you would say, 

‘Hurrah for grandma’s pumpkin pies !”’ 





7?><¢ 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 





[Tune, “I Love to Tell the Story.’’] 

We thank thee now, O Father, 

For all things bright and good, 
For seed-time and for harvest, 

For life and health and food. 
Accept the gifts we offer, 

For all thy love imparts, 
And what thou most desirest, 

Our humble, thankful hearts. 
We love to thank thee ever, 

We love to sing thy praises, 
To sing the old, old praises 

On this Thanksgiving Day. 





The Story of Thanksgiving. 
First Boy. 
HAVE I heard or read in some legend 
old 
Why the first Thanksgiving was kept? 
Or is it a dream that came to me, 
Once, while I dreaming slept? 
First Girl. 
Ah, no! ’tis a story we all have heard ; 
If you look to the long dead years, 
On the early pages of history 
You will see where that tale appears. 
Second Girl. 
Well I like 
These legends old to hear. 


And to this page of history 
I’ll lend a willing ear. 
First Boy. 
Over the sea is a quaint old town, 
And from there one autumn day, 
Centuries back, a white-winged ship 
Went slowly sailing away. 

I seem to see e’en now, as I gaze 
Down the years so faded and dim, 
The strong-limbed, sturdy old Puritans, 
And the maidens so fair and prim. 
Days came and went, suns rose and set, 

And the autumn time was gone, 
Before their tired, sea strained eyes 
The brown earth looked upon. 
But at last in the early winter time 
Was ended their weary way, 
For they rounded a sandy head-land, 
And found a sheltered bay. 
There the ship lay fast at her moorings, 
And the sky was black as death, 
While a wind from the 
swirling down 
With its icy, frozen breath. 


north came 


The wintry sea, all wild and rough, 
Around and behind them lay, 

And landward, far as the eye could see, 
The low hills stretched away. 


Never a steeple crowned them, then, 
No curling, friendly smoke, 

But pines with wind tossed tassels, 
Bare maples, birch, and oak. 


Second Girl. 
Then the walls of the Maytlower’s 
cabin 
A wonderful picture saw, 
As on bended knees the 
vowed 
God’s Word should be their law. 
First Boy. 
O, wild and bitter the icy blast! 
O, white was the driving snow! 
O, woe to the people of Plymouth town, 
That winter of long ago! 


stern men 


First Girl. 
At last when under the pines’ green 
plumes 
They plucked the blossoms of May, 
Under the starting springtime grass 
Half of their number lay. 
Yet never a man among them, 
Never a maid you’d find, 
Who longed, like the Israelites of old, 
For the land they had left behind. 
First Boy. 
Within the soil they sowed the seed, 
God gave them sun and rain, 
And autumn found 
filled 
With loads of golden grain. 
First Girl 
And then the Puritan fathers all 


their barns well 
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56 Learn A Little Every Day. 


J. F. KINSEY. 








1. Lit - tle rills make wi - derstreamlets, Streamlets swell the river’s flow; 
2. Tin - y seeds make pleanteous harvests, Drops of rain compose the show’ rs; 
8. Let us, while we read or stud-y, Cull a flow’r from ev - ’ry ry Pages 























On - ward, on-ward, as they go. 
And the min-utes make the hours, 
ly time of age. 


Riv - ers join the moun-tain bil-lows, 
Sec -onds make the fly - ing min-utes, 
Here a line andthere a_ sentence,’ 
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| Life is made of small-est fragments, Shade and sunshine, work and play ; 
Let us_ hast - en then andcatchthem, As they pass us on our way; 
At our work or by the way - side, While we pon - der, while we play; 
® 
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a lit-tle ev-’ry day. 


So may we, with great-est prof - it, Learn 








And with hon -est, true en-deav-or, learn a lit-tle ev-'ry day. 
Le us then, by  con-stant ef-fort,Zearn a lit-tle ev-’ry day. 
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By permission of The Echo Music Co., Publishers of the Busy Bee Song Books, 





96 Sweet Summer’s Gone Away. 


S. C. HANSON, 








1. There’sapur-ple tint onthe woodland leaves, And the winds are up all day; 
2. In the wrinkled brook no 
3. On the browning fields the 
4, There are lov - ing arms for 


ros - es peep, And the bees no long - er stray, 
spi - der spins, Where the lambs no longer play, 


ba - by dear, Though the skies are chill and gray, 
a, 


























There’s a rustling heard in the yel-low sheaves, And it seems to sad-ly say: 
And the but-ter-flies have gone to sleep, And the lo-cust trills all day. 
And the crick-et now his chirp be - gins, And the quail is whistling gay. 
And a rf - sy home nest all the year, And sweet kiss-esev -’ry day. 
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| “Sweet summer,’ “Sweet summer,” “Sweet summier’s gone a - way,” 


“Sweet summer’s gone away,” “ Sweet summer's gone away,” 
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| “Sweet summer,” Sweet summer's gone a - way. 
| “Sw = summer's gone a-way,”’ “ oes et summer's gone away,’ 


“ Sweet summer,” 
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Said, as with one accord, 
Itis meet that we set aparta day 
To give thanks to our gracious Lord. 


First Boy. 
And the little Puritan maidens 
Put up their sober play, 
And each in her prettiest meeting gown 
Helped keep Thanksgiving Day. 


And then, to show how they honored 
the Lord, 
With the first fruits of the land, 
They bid to the feast the savage chief 
And all of his heathen band. 
First Girl. 
0, never a feast like that was spread, 
The tables were heaped up high; 
Fish from the streams, game from the 
woods, 
Brown loaves and pumpkin pie. 
First Boy. 
At last when it was all ended, 
In their paint and feathers gay, 
Slow marching homeward, one by one, 
The Indians went their way. 
First Girl. 
The glittering stars came peeping out, 
The round-faced moon looked calmly 
down, 
And peace and quiet softly fell 
Around the walls of Plymouth town. 
All Three in Concert. 
0, Puritan bold and Indian brave 
To dust have molded away, 
For the years have slipped into cen- 
turies 
Since that first Thanksgiving Day. 
But whatever else to Oblivion’s stream 
Old Time so swiftly bears, 
We'll keep the days our fathers kept, 
And hallowed with their prayers. 


And each year, when the dying autumn 
time 

Shall steal earth’s flowers away, 

Like the men of old, together we’ll meet 

And keep Thanksgiving Day. 





NOVEMBER. 


BY ALICE CARY. 





The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day as it closes, 

Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 

Will keep alive in the snow. 

And when the winter is over, 

The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 








The robin will wear on his bosom, 
A vest that is bright and new, 

And the lovliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirliug, 
The brooks are dry and dumb, 

But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring is sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And wind and rains so wild, 

Not all good things together, 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 


—_—_—) oe 


JOHNNY’S OPINION OF GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 


Grandmothers are very nice folks, 
They beat all the aunts in creation, 
They let a chap do as he likes, 
And don’t worry about education. 


I’m sure I can’t see it at all, 
What a poor fellow ever could do 
For apples, and pennies, and cake, 
Without a grandmother or two. 


Grandmothers speak softly to ‘‘ma,’’ 
To let a boy have a good time ; 

Sometimes they will whisper, ’tis true 
T’other way when a boy wantsto climb. 


Grandmothers have muffins for tea, 
And pies, a whole row in the cellar, 
And they’re apt (if they knew it in time) 
To make chicken-pie for a ‘‘feller.’’ 


And if he is bad now and then 

And makes a great racketing noise, 
They only look over their specs, 

And say, ‘‘Ah, these boys will be boys. 


Life is only so short at the best ; 

Let the children be happy to-day,’”’— 
Then look for a while at the sky, 

And the hills that are far, far away. 


Quite often as twilight comes on, 
Grandmothers sing hymns, very low, 

To themselves, as they rock by the fire, 
About heaven, and when they shall go. 


And then a boy stopping to think, 
Will find a hot tear in his eye, 

To know what will come at the last ; 
For grandmothers all have to die. 


I wish they could stay here and pray, 
For a boy needs their prayers every 
night, 
Some boys more than others, I s’pose; 
Such as 7 need a wonderful sight. 
—Presbyterian. 


AMONG THE APPLES. 


Red, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap— 
Pippins, rounded and mellow; 
Greenings for winter keep ; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of a saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flush- 
ing, 
The cheek of a northern spy. 
Hid from the wintry weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together 
Russet and pippin meet. 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 


Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam lost from the sky 

When lily blooms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly ; 

And when the snow was flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 

Of crimson and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the sandy floor! 

4 


Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom-time, 
That no tropic land can mend or 
Take from this frosty clime— 
Fruit for the hearthstone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 
How you make my heart’s swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy! 


Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart, 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 
—Thomas S. Collier. 


SD Oe 


Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 


or 


THE well known house, ‘‘Famous,”’ St. 
Louis, wants every school teacher in the 
city to call and get his or her check 
cashed at this popular establishment. 
This store is the leading one in its line, 
and openly advertises ‘‘Money back if 
you want it.” 
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Primary Language, 


. 
I BOUGHT.a yard of : 





Mary has two pounds of ——. 

Will you buy a bushel of 

The man sold a barrel of —. 

We have a gallon of —. 

Here is a peck of ——. 

I am going to buy a dozen —. 

I have a new pair of —. 

My mother wants a pint of ——. 

We buy —— by the —. 

Ai, 

Here is a —— of sugar. 

I bought a —— of lace. 

I bave a new —— of gloves. 

We sold a —— eggs. 

I wish to buy a —— of potatoes. 

We havea of apples in our cellar. 

My uncle sold his —— of black horses 

Shall you buy a —~ of oil? 

My father bought a —— of coal yester- 
day. 





> 











Kate had a —— of candy. 

Frank lost a of rabbits. 

Would you like to buy a —— of oys- 
ters? 

My mother wants a ——- of salt. 

The children ate a —— of peaches. 

The boy bought a —— of —_., 

The lady gave the children a of 
strawberries. 

I went to the store to buy a —— of 
milk, a —— of meat, and a —— of 


beans. 





is sold by the ——. 
are sold by the . 
—L. F. Armitage in American Teacher. 


Matching Words. 


FoR every word in the first two col- 
umns there is a word in the last two 











that means about the same thing. 

Match them. 

dare foe pull belief 

drag folks clothing mistake 

dread food smooth enemy 

doubt force defect people 

drive foul dispute compel 

dress fresh victuals impure 

even gift bestow new 

error give detest injure 

faith ham cover banquet 

fame hate harm force 

feast hide lift uncertainty 

fault hunt present fear 

quarrel hoist glory defy 
—Ex. 


SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES. 


FRUIT QUESTIONS. 

Of what use is the fruit to the plant? 

Cut a cross section of an apple, cut- 
ting with a sharp knife through the 
seeds. Is there any resemblance to a 
flower? 

Of what use is the fleshy part of the 
fruit? 

Why do ripened fruits bear brighter 
colors than unripe? 

What is the general color of unripe 
fruit? 
Tell how a squash is unlike a pump- 


-in? 
RIM! 


A cucumber unlike a tomato? 

A peach and plum? 

Apple and pear? 

Orange and quince? 

Why is the seed of peach and plum 
etter protected than that of apple and 
pear? 

What fruits do cattle like? Birds? Cats 


and dogs? Squirrels? 


} 
t 


What animals do not care for any 
fruits? 


Name ten fruits cultivated at home. 


Name ten fruits which can be ob- 
tained in the markets. 
Name ten fruits which are used for 


food. Ten which are not used for food. 
What is the fruit of the oak? The 


chestnut? The ash? The box-elder? 





QUEER RELATIONS 
METIC. 


IN ARITH.- 


Set the figure 9 down in multiplica- 


tion, thus: 


1x9=—9 
2x9—18 
3x 9—27 
4% 9—36 
5« 9—45 
6x 9—"4 
7<9—63 
8x 972 
9x 9—81 
10x 9=90 


Now you will see that the tens column 
reads down, 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
the unit column up, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


3, 9. 


fact that the 
figures in each product make 9 when 
added, thus: 1 and 8, 2and 7, 8 and 6, 


etc, 


is 


Another curious 


—_—E oe 


TEACHERS and principals of the pub- 
lic schools of St. Louis are requested to 
call at Famous, Broadway and Morgan, 
and ask for Mr. H. Ittleson or Mr. M, 
Shoenberg, who will be in a position to 


tell them something to theiradvantage. 


EVERYDAY LESSONS ON EVEkpy. qu. 
DAY THINGS. water? 
“ai 42. W 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPER3,” 43. W 
NEW YORK CITy. 44. W 
= ant? 
WATER. 45. D 
I. How much of the earth’s surface = . 
consists of water? - F 
2. Your body? oa I 
3. Your blood? 4 1 
4. What is water called whey sil I 
changed to vapor by heat? 4 1 
5. How much lighter than water js ae 
steam? ne 
6. Name some of its uses? oe 
7. Tell what you know of the steam a 
engine, its powers, uses and inventor? sariac 
8. What can you say of steam heat She) 
as compared with fire? out 
g. What degree of heat is required 55. 
to produce steam? = 
10. How do we measure heat? "4 
11. From what is the word “ther. prope 
mometer’’ derived? tes 
12. What is the boiling point of ol 
water? 
13. In what other states do we find 60. 
water besides liquid? te 
14. What is meant by ‘‘solid?”’ sprin 
15. How is ice formed? 
16. Ice-bergs? allie 
17. Glaciers? 63. 
18. Snow? 64. 
19. Clouds? 65. 
20. Rain? 66. 
21. Rainbows? 67. 
22. What is meant by transparent? 68. 
23. Refraction? ey 
24. What can you say of the solvency 69 
of water? atl 
25. Its density? 70 
26. Its specific gravity? nia 
*27. Its power of absorption? io 
28. To allay thirst? nist 
29. To quench fire? 7 
30. How does a body of water affect tak 
the lan ! near it with regard to hea tand a 
cold? 
31. Would a pail or tub of water ina ine 
room have a proportionate effect? 4 
32. What effect does the presence of fet 
water have on climate? 
33. Commerce? 7 
34. The wealth and prosperity of ma- 7 
tions? ing 
35. What is the largest body of water § at 
you have ever seen? sla 
36. For what is it distinguished? 
37. Da you know any poems about he 
water? 
38. Any stories? - 
39. Has water played any conspicu- 
ous part in your daily duties? 
40. In what way? 
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41. How long can you live without 
water? 

42, Without food? 

43. Without sleep? 


44. Which, then, is the more import- 


ant? 


45. Do you know anything about the 
yses of water in surgery? 

46. In disease of any kind? 

47. Of what is water composed? 
3. In what proportion? 
4g. What is dew? 
50. How does it collect? 
51. When? 
52. Why not during the day? 
53. Why is it sometimes seen at the 
point or tip of a blade of grass in- 
stead of being distributed all over the 
surface? 
54. Have you ever read in the Bible 
about Gideon’s test with the dew? 
55. What other Bible stories do you 
know about water in any form? 
56. When water is pure what are its 
properties? 
57. What gives color to the ocean? 
58. To some rivers and lakes? 
59. What are mineral springs? 
60. Can you locate any? 
61. Do you know 
springs? 
62. What is a portion of country 
called which has little or no water? 
63. Name some of the largest deserts? 
64. How can they be made fruitful? 
65. Has this ever been done? 
66. Name some aquatic animals? 
67. Plants? 
68. What is 
called? 
69. What are men called who live 
nearly all the time on the sea? 
70. Describe different 
mariner’s life? 
71. What other occupations are fur- 
nished by water? 
72. Name a variety of food that is 
taken from water? 
73. How is it prepared? 
74. Name a kind of expensive cloth- 
ing that is found in the sea? 


= 
aH 


about any hot 


a picture of the sea 


phases of a 


75. Have we had any trouble with seal 
fisheries? 


76, Cod fisheries? 

77. What do you know about whal- 
ing? (No, Fred, you need not wink 
at your teacher. / don’t approve of 
slang.) 

78. Do you know of any wars that 
have been partly carried on by water? 
79. Can you give the history of any 
ancient naval battles? 

80. Modern? 


81. Can water rise above its level? 








82. Has this fact any moral suggestion 
for you? 

83. Why has water been furnished so 
abundantly? 

84. Why will boys persist in learning 
to swim? 

85. Is it not very cruel of boys to 
compel their parents to keep an eye on 
them in this respect? 

36. How deep is the ocean? 

87. What is found on its bed? 

88. Describe diving bells? 

89. -Their uses. 

go. Name some domestic water fowls? 

gt. Wild ones? 

92. Write in description of life in the 
United States if the formation of water 
was such that (1) ships would not float, 
or (2) that piers for bridges could not be 
held down—that is, if water were either 
heavier or lighter than it is. 

93. What is the great danger of drink- 
ing ice-water? 

94. What do you know about artificial 
ice? 

95. The danger of using wells that 
are near any barns, stables, outbuild- 
ings, cemeteries, etc? 

96. Name sone substitutes for water 
for table use? 

97- Classify them as ‘‘Healthful,’’ and 
‘“‘Hurtful,’’ and give your reasons? 

98. How is rain formed? 

99. What is an artesian well? 

100. A water wheel? 

101. Does water ever run up hill? 

102. Explain this? 

103. Name some uses for ice. (No, 
Lucile, it is not primarily to furnish a 
monopoly Who must have lived where 
there was an ice-trust.) 

104. Suppose our rivers, lakes, etc., 
were a// to freeze solid some time, what 
would be the effect on plant and animal 
life? 

105. What can you say of water asa 
conductor of heat? 

106. Of electricity? 

107. Suppose these conditions were re- 
versed? 

108. What can you say of waterasa 
purifier? 

109. Have you made personal exper- 
ments? (Call for a show of hands— 
limiting it to volunteers. Makenocom- 
ments.) 

rr 

THERE is a strong and growing ten- 
dency toward the practical, or that 
which will fit the boys and girls for the 
battle of life. Book-keeping, commercial 
forms and letter writing prepare for con- 
tact with the business world. Williams 
& Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., publish 
a line of commercial text-books for the 
graded and district schools that will 


help any teacher totrain the children 
for practical life. 


Definitions That Don’t Define. 


BECAUSE a boy can give a definition of 
a word, it does not follow that he can 
use that word, or that he really knows its 
meaning. Pupils often make ludicrous 
blunders in trying to use words after 
having studied their definitions. 

Here are a few samples culled from 
actual class work: Frantic; wild, frene 
zied; as, She gathered frantic flowers. 

Athletic; vigorous, strong; as, The 
butter is athletic. 

Clandestine ; secret; as, We shall keep 
our own Clandestines. 

Converge; to tend together; as, John 
and his sister converged the baby. 

Cordial; hearty; as, I have a cordial 
appetite. 

Convulsion; a fit; as Mary’s dress is a 
bad convulsion. 

Emaciate; to make thin; He emaciated 
the gruel with water. 

Narrative; atale; as, He stepped on 
the cat’s narrative. 

The best definition of a word is a plain 
illustration of its correct use. Little is 
gained through memorizing synonyms 
and set definitions, 

These, as the above examples show, 
are apt to lead the student into positive 
error. A knowledge of words, like that 
of other tools, is best acquired by right 
use. 

One’s vocabulary is best enlarged by 
the attentive reading of good literature, 
and by personal association with those 
who habitually use good English.--Ac- 
tual Business. 


> 





It is really wonderful what strides 
have been taken in recent years in the 
merchandising line. Particularly can 
this be said of the retail line. The well 
known department store, ‘‘Famous,” 
situated at Broadway and Morgan, 
handles nearly everything that the peo- 
ple want, and daily advertises the fact 
that they will refund money on every 
purchase that may prove unsatisfactory 
for any reason whatsoever, thus making 
it possible for a child to purchase with 
the same degree of safety that a grown 
person can. 
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GEOGRAPHY—FIFTH YEAR. 


For November. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES.—Read texts 
and study maps. Draw map. The form 
for arranging the work in North America 
can be used with a little change in this 
and following divisions. See thatsome 
important fact is associated with each 
place learned, as indicated by question, 
‘“‘What ts important about this place?’ 
This is the object of the “catchwords”’ 
and interrogation points placed after 
the geograpical names given below as 
examples: 
Mountains 


. White (summer resort), 
. Green (Allen). 

. Katahdin (?). 
Washington (tourists). 
Aun (lighthouse). 

. Cod (lighthouse). 

Grand Menan (fisheries). 
Mt. Desert(summer resort) 
Martha’s Vineyard (?). 
Block (Adriun Block). 
St. John (boundary). 
Penobscot (size). 


Mountain Peaks 


oR ere 


en 


RIVETS.......----0---+- Merrimac (manufactories). 


Connecticut (?). 


Grand (St. Croix River). 
Moosehead (game). 
Winnipiseogee (?) 

. Champlain (French). 


Passamaquoddy (fish). 
. Buzzards (?) 


Portland (peninsula). 
Augusta ‘U.S, institutions) 
Bangor (iumbér) 

. Salem (witchcraft). 

. Lowell (cotton goods), 

. Plymouth (Pilgrims). 

NoTe.—Have numerous tracing lessons and 
imaginary voyages. Makethe lesson and the 
study lively by talks with pupils about history 
connected with places, with colleges, scenery, 
tunnels, water power, derivation of names, etc. 

* There is a rainfall of nearly two feet 
annually over the surface of New Eng- 
land, causing many lakes and rivers. 
Owing to the gravelly nature of the 
soil, the water carries but little sedi- 
mentary matter, so bothrivers and lakes 
are beautifully clear. Tobacco is raised 
to a considerable extent in the rich soil 
of the Connecticut Valley. Large quan- 
tities of maple sugar and maple syrup 
are produced in Vermont. Wood pulp 
from which paper is made is largely 
manufactured in Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Fall River and Lowell manufacture 
more cotton cloth than any other two 
cities in America. It would take three- 
fourths of allthe gold mined yearly in 
our country to pay for the cotton goods 
made in Fall River alone. 

The value of the boots and shoes man- 
ufactured at Lynn is about equal tothat 
of the cotton goods at Fall River. 

More paper is made in Holyoke than 
in any other Americancity. (Explain 


the manufacture of paper.) 

Vermont a morethan half the 
marble used in this country. 

The old Slater mill at Pawtucket is 
where the cotton manufacturing began 
in this country in 1790. R. 
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PERCENTAGE. 


SAUNDERS, FI. SCOTT, KANSAS. 

FIRST STEP.—Suppose the teacher to 
put the following question to the class: 
‘‘What will five hats cost?”’ 
will ask the price of one hat. 
One is the basis of calculation. 


BY D. E. 


The pupil 
Why? 
Now, 
present a problem in percentage. Show 
that the basis of reckoning is the sameas 
before, but that it has a new form. Give 


” 


the forms 100%. ‘‘100 per cent.’’ Gen- 


eral principle may now be stated: As- 
sume 100% as the basis of calculation in 
all problems in percentage. 

SECOND STEP.—By 
cises lead the pupil to determine the 
particular basis of calculation in spe- 


numerous exer- 


cial problems. 


THIRD StTep.—Present the proper 
form of solytion of problems. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—A. Find 12% of 85. 
What is the basis in the problem? 85. 
Why? 


the basis in all problems inthis subject; 


We have assumed that 100% is 


therefore 100 % equals 75. The solution 
of the problem now simply involves the 


common form of analysis, Compel pu- 


pils to give the full form, until they are 
familiar with the reasoning. 

Solution of problem:— 

I. Find 12% of 85. 


100% equals 85. 1% equals .85. 12% 
equals 10.20. 


III, 
B. 8 is 5% of what? What is the basis 


Therefore 12% of 85 equals 10.2. 
in this problem? The number required. 
Why? Because 100% equals the general 
basis. Therefore, 100% equals the re- 
quired number. 

Solution of problem:— 

I. 8 is 5% of what? 

II. 100% equals the required number. 
5% equals 8. 1% equals 1.6. 
160. 

III. Therefore, 8 is 5% of 160. 

QUESTIONS. — Why required 
number the particular basis? Why does 
5% equal 8? 


100% equals 


is the 


C. 6is how many per cent. of 75? 
What is the basis in the problem? 75. 
Why? Because 100% equals the general 
basis. Therefore, 75 equals 100%. 

Solution of problem:— 

I, 6is what per cent. of 75? 

II. 75 equals 100% 1 equals %%. 6 
equals 8%. 

III. Therefore, 6 is 8% of 75. 

QUESTIONS.—Why is 75 the basis in 
the problem? What is 6? 


SUGGESTIONS.—Have pupils give re, 
sons for every step. Be sure that they 
determine the particular basis in egg, 
problem by reasoning, not from the 
form of statement. Insist upon the form 
of solution as given above until Pupils 
are rapid and accurate in their work, 
Do not give the usual formulas along 
with this work. The formulas can hb 
developed afterwards, if it is necessary, 
The essential point is to lead the pupil 
to determine the particular basis, and 
Sorm the equation which expresses th 
relation of the general basis, 100% to th 
particular basis of the problem, 


—N. E. Journal of Ed. 





HISTORY—THIRD MONTH. 


Virginia and Her | Foster Colony, 
Maryland. 


O not try to commit all the date 

but learn a few of the importer! 
ones thoroughly, and know what event 
make them important. Work out th 
following outline, using all the text. 
books that throw any light on the sub 
ject: 

VIRGINIA. 


1. London Company......... - (34 and 38°] 
2; RiPSt CHAT... .ccccccncaes -[ 1606, 
3. Number Colonists.... .. «+ [105 

4. Leaders. [ W ingfield, Ratcliffe, Smith 


and Gosnold. ] 


5. Character......... [ Lazy and dissolute, 
CS See [Financial Profit, 
7. Governme nt. 


(2) 1607-24 Commercial Association 
(6) 1624-73. Royal Province. 

(c) 1673-84. Proprietary 

(d) 1684-96. Royal Province 


8. Religion.....«... (Church of E ngland) 
RIN sreva vase bineentcnsnldacnceuss atase [Slow] 
} Jamestown-Smith. 
1609—Second Charter 


1609 
1610 
1612-—Third Charter. 
1613—Pocahontas. 
1615—Tobacco 

House of Burgesses. 


} Starving Time. 


1619, Women. 
\ Negroes. 
ite Cotton. 


Written Constitution. 
1622—Massacre. 
1624—Massacre. 

baci amas Acts. 


=} Navigation j English Ships. 


Exports. 
1663 Acts. Imports. 


1676—Bacon’s Rebellion. 
1692—William and Mary’s College. 
1732—Washington. 


MARYLAND, 


1. Charter, [Cecil Calvert. ] 

2. No. Colonists. [200.] 

3 Leader. [Leonard Calvert.] 

4. Character. [ Industrious Catholics 
and Protestants, 
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5: Object. [Asylum for persecut- 
ed Catholics. ] 


6, Government. 


(a) 1634-91. Proprietary. 

(6) 1691-1715. Royal Province. 

(c 1715-1766. Proprietary. 
7. Religion. {[Cath. & Protestant. 
§, Growth. [ Rapid. 


1634—St. Mary’s. 
1642-44—Indians. 
1646—Clayborne. 
1649—Toleration Act. 
1655-- Civil war. 
Literature— 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Pocahontas. 
Mrs. Sigourney’s From Colony to 
Commonwealth. 
Eggleston’s Pocahontas. 
Simm’s Smith and Pocahontas. 
Coffin’s Old Times in the Colonies. 


QUERIES : What became of Sir Walter 
Raleigh? How many negroes were sold 
at Jamestown? Why was Virginia so 
called ? Maryland? Were woman 
really sold at Jamestown? If so, what 
price? What became of Pocahontas? 
What rent did Lord Baltimore agree to 
pay the king for Maryland. 





THE HISTORY OF THANKSGIVING 
DAY. 

First Pupil.—I hear Thanksgiving 
called peculiarly a New England festival, 
and I have been told that it originated 
with the Plymouth colonists—the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

Second Pupil.—No. The time of har- 
vest has been a time of feasting and 
rejoicing in many nations. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans had some cele- 
bration of the sort when they gathered 
in their harvest ; they offered sacrifices 
to the gods that were supposed to pre- 
side over the fields and woods. 

Third pupil.—It has been thought by 
some writers that different heathen 
nations borrowed the custom of a ‘‘har- 
vest home’’ from the ancient Jews. The 
Jews had once a year a feast that was 
much like it, called the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. They lived for a week in little 
huts made of branches, in commemor- 
ation of the time of their long years’ 
wandering, when they lived in tents. 

Fourth pupil.—At that time they gave 
thanks for the harvest just gathered, 
and there were numerous symbolical 
observances connected with the time, 
which made it a period of the greatest 
interest. 

Fifth pupil. —Stillit may not be that 
such a custom of thanksgiving origin- 
ated with the Jews. It seems to be in 
some forms universal. Food is one 
thing wanted in every mode of living, 
and when the savage had once enough 
to eat he was happy ; and, inasmuch as 
every nation has some idea of worship, 
however low may it be, it was natural 


that he should ‘“‘thank his gods for all 
the good they gave.”’ 
Sixth pupil.—But it is a long way 
from the savage you describe to the 
churches and family festivals of the 
modern Thanksgiving. The old English 
harvest feast was the origin of our cele- 
bration. It was the custom, centuries 
ago, for the people to make the close of 
the harvest a time of merry-making. 
The oxen and carts were dressed with 
flowers and boughs, and the people had 
songs and dances and a supper, where 
all sat down together without those dis- 
tinctions of rank they used to think so 
much of, 
Seventh pupil.—The early New Eng- 
landers, however, had neither time nor 
taste for any such amusements. Their 
thanksgivings were for some special 
occasion, some time of importance. 
When the Pilgrims gathered in their 
first poor little harvest, just think what 
an event it must have been! It was a 
genuine Thanksgiving that they held 
then, we may be sure. Then there was 
another when they were short of pro- 
visions and a vessel came bringing them 
supplies. Then it gradually became a 
custom to appoint a day yearly to give 
thanks for the mercies of the year. 
Eighth pupil.—!I have sometimes been 
sorry that Thanksgiving is so often 
spoken of as only a day for more and 
better eating and drinking than usual. 
But then there is some poetic associ- 
ation in many cases even with eating; 
and I am sure there is no poem in praise 
of the fruits of the tropics that comes 
nearer to my New England heart than 
Whittier’s lines on the pumpkin:— 
“Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from 
East and from West, 

From North and from South come the 
pilgrim and guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander 
sees round his board 

The old broken links of affection re- 
stored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his 
mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the 
girl smiled before, 

What moistens the lip and brightens 
the eye ? 

What calls back the past, like the rich 
pumpkin pie ? 

“O, fruit loved of boyhood, the old days 
recalling, 

When wood grapes were purpling and 
brown nuts were falling, 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its 
skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a 
candle within ! 
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When we laughed round the corn heaps 
with hearts all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern 
the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled 
like steam 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats 
for her team !’’ 

Ninth pupil. -I do not know where 
the material feast is mentioned with 
more beauty than where Besant speaks 
of it; he says: “It is a blessed thing 
that we must eat, because upon this 
necessity we have woven so many pretty 
customs. Weeata welcome home; we 
eat a God-speed ; we eat together because 
we love each other ; we eat to celebrate 
anything and everything. Above all, 
upon such an event as the return of one 
who has been long parted from us, we 
make a little banquet.”’ 

Still, one of the most pleasant 
thoughts about the day is that the festiv- 
ities are general. It is not only a time of 
rejoicing in a few states, or in one cor- 
ner of our vast country, but the voice 
of gratitude rises from one end of the 
land to another; literally it is true, 
that ““His praise ascends from shore to 
shore.’’—JV. £. Journal of Education. 
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ORTHOEPY. THE STUDENT’S MANUAL. 
By J. T. Muir, A. M., Vice-President 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 
Kirksville, Mo., Democrat Print, 1892. 

This little volume appears to be an 
excellent summary of the principles and 
rules of pronuncia'ion, valuable to every 
one who would speak English correctly, 
valuable especially to teachers, and 
above all to teachers of English. Some 
errors of the printer will doubtless be 
corrected in another edition. We be- 
lieve Mr. Muir is now connected with 
the Moberly schools. 


THE MOTTOES AND COMMENTARIES OF 
FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S MOTHER PLAY. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co., 1895. 


This volume constitutes No. XXXI of 
the “International Education Series,’’ 
edited by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, National 
Commissioner of Education, who con- 
tributes the usual suggestive ‘‘Editor’s 
Preface,’’ which adds so much to the 
value of the volumes of this writer. 

The ‘‘Mother Communings and Mot- 
toes’? are rendered into English verse 
by Mrs. Henrietta R. Elliot, the ‘‘Prose 
Commentaries’ (the bulk of the vol- 
ume), being translated by Miss Susan E. 
Blow. An introduction of some forty 
pages by Miss Blow gives an admirably 
thoughtful and helpful intimation of 
the essential features of Froebel’s Phi- 
losophy. 

There are also forty-six pictures illus- 
trating the plays. 

Whoever imagines that the kinder- 
garten is a new form of socialistic nur- 
sery, having for its purpose to herd to- 
gether the children of careless or help- 
less mothers, and keep them out of mis- 
chief by amusing them, let him read 
this book and be converted from the 
folly of his imaginings. Whoever would 
find the easiest way to seizing the essen- 
tial clew to the eternal verities that con- 
stitute the core of the daily life of hu- 
manity, let him read and re-read and 
seriously reflect upon this book. 

The kernel ofthe psychology through 
which Froebel interpreted the plays 
and games of childhood and saw fore- 
shadowed in them the deepest signifi- 
cance of man’s existence, is given in a 
few lines on page 59. ‘‘Move,”’’ he says, 
from impressions to perceptions ; from 
perception to attentive observation and 
contemplation ; from the recogniton of 
particular objects to their relations and 


‘the body to the healthy 


dependencies ; from the healthy life of 
life of the 
Spirit; from thought immanent in ex- 
perience to pure thinking. mS 
Lead your child from the fact to the 
picture, from the picture to the symbol, 
from the symbol to grasp of the fact as 
a spiritual whole.”’’ 

On this principle the Mother Play is 
treated throughout; the “play’’ in 
every case being no new thing invented 
by Froebel, but the world-old plays 
with which children have always been 
amused and unconsciously educated. 
He simply adopts these—pat-a-cake, 
shadow-pictures and the like—and in- 
terprets them so as to bring into ex- 
plicit form for the mother or the teacher 
the rational significance implied in 
them and constituting the secret of 
their perennial charm. 

Here is the clew to child-study of a 
rational and» fruitful sort. The book 
ought to be carefully studied by every 
school supervisor and by every teacher 
of primary grades. 

It is a happy coincidence that this 
book should be introduced to the gen- 
eral American public by Dr. Harris, 
who was the first, and for a long time 
the only, man among the educators of 
this country to comprehend the deep 
significance of kindergartening, and 
Miss Blow, who has done more than any 
other woman in America to insure the 
practical unfolding of the kindergarten 
in consistent rational form and free 
from all extravagance. 

W.M. BRYANT. 


THE WERNER PRIMER FOR BEGIN- 
NERS IN READING. By F. Lillian Tay- 
lor. Published by The Werner Co., 
Chicago and New York. Price, z0cents. 

The Werner Co. has certainly marked 
an era in the publication of 
books, 


school 
This book is gotten up in a 
style heretofore unattempted by any 
other publishing house. It is printed 
in colors, uses the vertical script, and is 
based upon the kindergarten idea as 
taught by Froebel It is full of illustra- 
tions which are prepared in outline in 
order to furnish easy drawings for the 
children to copy and trace, and also to 
aid the teacher in blackboard sketch- 
ing. Itis fascinating in the extreme, 
teachers enjoy it, and the children are 
delighted with it. It is also a splendid 
specimen of the printers’ art. 





ALTERNATING ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 
By Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D., and A. E. 
Kennelly, Sc.D. New York: The W. 
J. Johnston Company. 225 pages, 77 
illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


This is the first of ten volumes of an 


— _ = = 
“Elementary Electro-Technical Series,» 
designed to give concise and authori. 
tative information concerning  thoge 
branches of electro-technical science 
having a generalinterest. This is one 
of the few electrical books that is right 
up to the present on electrical science, 





MAP MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY ANp 
HIsTory, by Albert E. Maltby, of the 
Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal 
School. E. lL. Kellogg & Co., of New 
York and Chicago. Price, $1.25. 

How can map modeling be used most 
effectively in enlarging the pupils’ 
knowledge of the earth? Prin. Albert 
E. Maltby answers it in his book en- 
titled, ‘‘Map Modeling in Geography 
and History.’’ It will enable young 
teachers to take up the work and pursue 
it without making those mistakes that 
would be inevitable without some help 
of this kind. The work described in. 
cludes modeling in sand, clay, putty, 
paper pulp, plaster of Paris, and other 
materials; also chalk modeling in its 
adaptation to purposes of illustration, 
Under ‘‘Nature Study,’’ quartz, granite, 
sandstone, limestone, marble, and other 
common substances are considered, The 
book was written by a practical teacher 
for practical teachers. It has numerous 
illustrations. 





GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READINGS IN 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANNICA. The 
Werner Co , Chicago. Price, $2.00. 

This is an entirely new work, edited 
by Prof. James Baldwin, of New York, 
a man of broad education, and author of 
“The Book Lover,’”’ and other popular 
works. We once heard of a man who 
said he was a little rusty on general 
knowledge and was reading the Ency- 
clopedia Brittannica through. If he had 
only possessed a copy of Prof. Baldwin's 
book and read as directed, his plan 
would have brought good results. 





THE RovAL CROWN READERS. Thos, 
Nelson & Sons, London and New York. 

These new readers are superbly illus- 
trated with colored pictures executed 
in a style much superior to anything 
yet produced. The prose lessons are all 
new, many of them being specially 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

WEsT & TRAUX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug: 

gists, Toledo, O. . 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
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written for this series. Many new poems 
are given, both for reading and reci- 
tation, but probably one of the best fea- 
tures is the selection of ‘‘child classics,”’ 
with which every child should be fa- 
miliar. The type is new, of great beauty 
andclearness. These readers will un- 
doubtedly receive a hearty welcome 
from both teachers and pupils. 





Tue New MINISTER. By Kenneth 
Paul. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


This is one of the purest, most inter- 
esting and most instructive stories we 
have ever read. The new minister just 
from college is called to a prominent 
church in a wealthy manufacturing city, 
He meets with perhaps more than the 
usual amount of criticism, but is a fear- 
less preacher and comes out victorious. 
The story shows how easy it is toimpugn 
wrong motives to one wo is doing 
right, and above all emphasizes the im- 
portance of Christian living. 

ene ee ee a 
Hedonistic Theories, From Aristip- 
pus to Spencer. 


BY JOHN WATSON, LL., D. 
’ 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kings- 
ton, Canada. Glasgow, James Macelhose 
and Sons, through Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. 

Readers of the JOURNAL will remem- 
ber that in the March number a review 
was given of Prof. Watson’s work en- 
titled, ‘‘Compte, Mill and Spencer,’’ the 
positive purpose of which was to pre- 
sent an outline of philosophy for the 
guidance of students. 

The present volume (of 248 pages) is 
supplementary to the former, and con- 
sists of a critical examination of the 
various forms, under which the theory 
that pleasure is the chief end of life has 
been presented, from the Greek So- 
phists down to our own time. 

The theme had, indeed, been pretty 
thoroughly handled from substantially 
the same point of view by. Prof. T. H. 
Green in his ‘‘Prolegomena to Ethics,”’ 
and in his introductions to Hume, and 
also by Mr. Bradley in his ‘Ethical 
Studies.’? But Prof. Watson’s critical- 
historical survey presents the subject 
under a different aspect, and is not only 
highly interesting and valuable in it- 
self, but will prove specially servicable 
to the student as preparing the way for 
the successful study of those more 
technical works. 

Meanwhile the student who follows 
Prof. Watson in his analysis of the 


theories as tothe true ethical end ad- 
vocated successfully by Aristippus, 
Epicurus, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Benth- 
tam, Mill and Spencer cannot fail to be 
convinced of the elusive character of 
all Hedonistic theories, nor need he be 
at a loss as to the validity of the view 
that self-realization is the true and ulti- 
mate ethical end. For, as is his wont, 
Prof. Watson has contrived to introduce 
as the real warp in the fabric of his 
seemingly negative book, at least the 
germs of a sound ethical theory. 

The book is written in clear and (con- 
sidering the subject) even popular lan- 
guage. It will serve asan effective anti- 
dote to the current materialistic theories 
of conduct. It ought to have a wide cir- 
culation, especially among teachers, so 
that through them its sound doctrine 
and sound criticism of radically un- 
sound doctrine may become common 
property as speedily as possible. 

W. M. BRYANT. 
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The Chautauqua Books for 1895-’96. 





FLoop & VINCENT, MEADEVILLE, PA. 

5 Vous. $1.00 Eacu. 

THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NA- 
TION. By H. P. Judson, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of 
Chicago. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor. 

INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LET- 
TERS. By Henry A. Beers, Professor of 
English Literature in Yale University. 

SoME First STEPS IN HUMAN PRO- 
GREss. By Prof. Frederick Starr, of 
the University of Chicago. 

THINKING, FEELING, DOING. A pop- 
ular Psychology, by Prof. E, W. Scrip- 
ture, Director of the Psychological Lab- 
oratory, Yale University. 

These five books, which together with 
The Chautauguan, comprises the re- 
quired literature of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle for the 
American Year, 1895-6, are vy far the 
most attractive and valuable ever pub- 
lished under Chautauqua auspices. 
They are substantially bound in red 
grain cloth and the covers are stamped 
artistically in green and gold. They are 
uniform in height, width and binding, 
and together contain nearly five hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. 

Our teachers ought to become well 
acquainted with the workings of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle, and read the books of the course. 


Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


1. As to the work to be done that the 
reader may be entitled to receive a di- 
ploma, note the following: 

(a) To read six books. 
from each of the reader grades is re- 


At least one 


quired. 

(6) To read at least one book of the 
course each year. 

(c) He may complete the course in a2 
year, if his teacher so advises. 

(d) For reading any two books of the 
advanced grade, a seal will be added to 
the diploma. A diploma and two seals 
will mark the completion of the course. 

11. Thedetails of organizing the Local 
Circle are left entirely with the teacher 
who is leader ex-officio. Try to induce 
your Board to purchase one or two 
complete sets for the school, so that 
pupils, who cannot buy works, may 
read. A good way to do this is to get 
up a petition to the Board signed by the 
teacher and pupils. 

In presenting the subject to your 
pupils, impress upon their minds the im- 
portance of reading good and useful 
books. A few minutes discussion of the 
matter beforethe closing of each day for 
the first week, will usually be sufficient 
to favorably enlist pupils in the work. 
After that a convenient half-hour should 
be taken occasionally to keep up and 
add to the interest in the Circle. 

Please make the following report to 
your County Superintendents before 
December Io, 1895: 

(¢) The number of pupils in your 
school who are members of the Circle, 

(5) The number of pupils who are 
reading the books, but are not members 
of the Circle. 

For books, circulars, certificates, di- 
plomas, seals, or further information 
concerning the Circle, address 

F. A. KENDALL, Manager. 

Naperville, Ill. 





THE Central School Supply House, of 
Chicago, Ill, are branching out in all 
directions. To properly classify and 
describe their apparatus and school 
supplies, nearly a dozen separate and 
distinct catalogues are required. See 
their advt. and send for any catalogue 
you desire. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The Parting of the Ways, in the No- 
vember Aflantic is a study of the ques- 
tion of physical culture for women. It 
takes the form of a bright dialogue, and 
contains much which is interesting and 
suggestive. 





ARENA. 

Although the price of the Avena will 
be reduced from $5.00 to $3.00 per year 
with the beginning of 1896, this frank, 
fearless and unmuzzled people’s review 
promises to be betterthanever. The 
November issue contains many strong 
papers, among which we would espe- 
cially call attention to a very suggestive 
paper by Professor George D. Herron 
on “The Sociality of the Religion of 
Jesus ;’”’ Senator J. T. Morgan, who is 
recognized as one of the ablest thinkers 
in our Senate on international ques- 
tions and constitutional problems, dis- 
cusses the silver question ; Ex-Governor 

James M. Ashley, an old-time Republi- 
can, Congressman and Governor, writes 
on ‘‘The Impending Political Advance.”’ 





THE FORUM. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘What 
is the subsequent career, after gradu- 
ation, of college women ?’’ Miss Fran- 
ces M. Abbott has written forthe Novem- 
ber number of the Forum a valuable 
and interesting article entitied, “A 
Generation of College Women,’ which 
is probably the most complete reply to 
this question that has yet appcared. 
Miss Abbott shows in her article what 
the career, after graduation, has been, 
of more than a thousand women who 
have graduated from Vassar College, 
since its opening, thirty years ago The 
facts, as set forth by Miss Abbott, would 
seem to unquestionably prove the value 
of a college education in the broaden- 
ing of woman’s activities. 





THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS, an- 
nounced more than a year ago, have just 
appeared over the imprint of D. C. 
Heath & Co. The complete series con- 
sists of six well graded books, contain- 





ing selections of the best and choicest 
literature. Beginning with the rhymes 
and jingles of child-literature, and pas- 
sing through the various stages of fairy 
stories, tales from mythland, and hero 
stories, the higher books contain the 
gems of classic literature. The funda- 
mental design of these books is the cul- 
tivation of a taste for good reading, and 
by this means a cultivation of the su- 
preme intellectual faculty--the imagi- 
nation. These are books therefore to be 
read and enjoyed, at home as well as at 
school, Their preparation is the work 
of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Harvard University, assisted by Mr. 
George F. Browne, Associate Principal 
of the Browne and N:chols School, Cam- 
bridge, and Miss Kate Stephens, New 
York City. 





THE University Association is the 
name both of a league and a monthly 
devoted to its work, which is to interest 
the people in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge. The first subject taken up 
for the first year is history, and this num- 
ber is devoted to the history of the an- 
cient eastern nations. A brief outline 
in text is supported by valuable and 
extensive notes. The plan makes the 
purchase of books unnecessary. Mem- 
bership, $3.75. Bishop Fallows is edi- 
tor of the monthly. 





LIFE is not a scrub-race, in which you 
have to blind the man on your right 
and trip up the one on your left tocome 
out ahead. It is worth something to 
have a clean, clear conscience. 

a 


An Old and [lost Reliable Concern. 





It affords us pleasure to testify to the merits 
of good and reliable work, and to record the in- 
dustrial activity of a concern. The old estab- 
lished Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 
The E. W. VanDuzen Co., proprietors, report 
that despite the financial distress throughout 
the country during the past two and one-half 
years, they have made almost as many bells for 
churches, fire alarms, etc., in 1893 and 1894 re- 
spectively, asin any previous year, and for the 
first six months of 1895 have far exceeded any 
previous year of the firm’s existence. They are 
now making a 30,000 lb. monster bell for a Jarge 
church in Cincinnati, which will contain on its 
surface the names of the donor, his immediate 
family, and of the Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
and of the President of the United States, and 
of the founders. It will be the largest bell ever 
made in this country, and the selection of this 
firm to fill this order indicates the superior 
ability and fame of this concern as high-grade 
bell founders, 
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TAKE the teachers’ Holiday Excur- 
sion to the Atlanta Exposition. 
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THE well known house, “Famous,” 
St. Louis, wants every school teache 
in the city to call and- get his or he 
check cashed at this popular establish. 
ment. This store is the leading one jy 
its line, and openly advertises ‘Money 
back if you want it.’’ ‘ 


_ 
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W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1825 Washingtoy 
Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge work, $6,0) 
a tooth; gold filling, $200; all othe 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class, 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 





PRAYERS for opening and clos. 
ing Public Schools. Price 25cts, 
Address, Rev. U. P. Heilman, 
Athol, Pa. 





BVDV VeVVUtr 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 
YEAR! 


lerrill’s 
Vertical 


Penmanship 
IS THE BSET. 


Itis easier to teach and easier to learn, 

‘Teachers and others interested areinvited§ 

to correspond with the publishers. 
Specimen copies free. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C0., 
4 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 


Write for specimen copies and mention 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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NOVELTY CANDY BOXES 
For Sunday-School Festivals 
A Fine Candy Box with Col-4e 
oredPictures, lb size,ea., 

Nuts, Fruits, 
Candies Christmas Trees. 


100 PRESENTS FOR $3.16 


GIRLS OR BOYS 


JACOBY BROS. 206 N.248t, 
Catalogue Free. St. Luuis, Mo 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Are held in every state. We cal 
prepare you thoroughly by mail for 
any examinacon in the Postal, Cus 
toms, Railway, Mail, Indian, Internal 
Revenue Services, the Depts. # 
, Washington and Govt.Printing Office, 
tl, 4,000 appointments made annually. 
J Information as to dates, places, sal- 
aries, etc., FRFE if you mention 
American Journal of Education. Write 
today. 

NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INST, 

Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. W. E. Scott, who has had many 
years experience as an advertising 
agent, has entire charge of our Eastern 
advertising department, 114 Nassau St., 
New York. 





Pror. R.M Svcorren, formerly edi- 
tor of the Central School Journal, has 
charge of the subscription department 
of our Journal in Central Missouri. 





More than fifty subscriptions received 
inone mail last week, and no agents 
either. They came from all parts of the 
United States, and one was from Nova 
Scotia. Our special half-rate offer is 
taking well among the teachers of the 
country. Renew your own subscription 
and tell your friendsof this special 
offer. 





A FEW WORDS FROM THOSE WHO OUGHT 
TO KNOW. 

I find the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION a teacher’s friend, very useful 
and full of points on all educational 
JOHN H. ZIMMERMANN, 

Bethalto, Ill. 


topics. 


Iam greatly pleased with the Jour- 
NAL. Mrs. R. M. CAMPBELL, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


I wish every teacher in my county 
would take the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. W. G. ATCHISON, 

Com. Scott Co., Mo. 

IF merit will win anything it will win 
success, and that is what THE AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is doing. 
It is published at St. Louis, Mo., and 
also publishes eight other editions in 
eight other leading cities of the United 
States. It is purely educational in its 
character, and can be had at $1 per 
year. GIDEON BIXLER, 

Ed. Business Educator, 
Wooster, O. 


Tam delighted to have your JouRNAL 
for my best ‘‘outside’’ helper this winter. 
Thave taken Massachusetts, Virginia and 
Kansas journals, but I have found no 
other the full equal of the AMERICAN 
Journat or Epucation. 

ELLA GRAVES, 
Prices Branch, Mo. 








by reason of their calling is nat- 





EVERY 
TEACHER 


ever been afforded than is now offered in connection with the 


ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION. 


dream of Art. 


urally desirous of accumulating 





a general fund of information, 





and no better opportunity has 








There, will be found sur- 





rounded by the beautiful 





hills of Atlanta, a second 
‘*White City,’’ a veritable 


No description can picture the possibilities 











which have been wrought out by our Southern friends, and 





for the first time in thirty years is an opportunity afforded 





to see the 


in her splendor and enjoy the favor of 





Southern Hospitality in a crystallized 


SOUTH im. 


spend your holidays visiting this grea 








WHY 
NOT 


journal is extended a cordial invitation to go to Atlanta, via 


the Cairo Short Line—‘‘The Holly Springs Route.”’ 


Exposition? Already a large number of 





the teachers of the North have arranged to 





visit Atlanta, and to every reader of this 











VERY LOW RATES. 
LIBERAL LIMITS... 
THROUGH SLEEPERS. 











Call at Ticket Office—217 North 4th Street, St. Louis, 
or Address, 


GEO. E. LARY, 


General Passenger Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The “Columbia 


utomatic.” 








| 
REPRESENTS THE | 


Only Progressive | 
Step — 


THAT HAS BEEN 
TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


SCHOOL DESKS 


IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 














Strong*e Durable 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 
PEERLESS IN 

COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE, 

Raultlessly Beantifal 
HONESTLY MADE! 

Sehool Supplies. 




















Not in the Trust. THE P|QUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO,, 
PIQUA, OFTIO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





“MY TEACHER. 


Who, when the wheel I learned to 
ride, 
Like a small dog, securely tied, 
Trotted so gently by my side? 
My teacher. 
When seated on the wobbly thing, 
Uncertainly meandering, 
Who saw me safely round thering ? 
My teacher. 
Who, when I flopped upon the 
ground, 
Landing with uncertain sound, 
Picked up such remnants as could 
be found ? 
My teacher. 
Who, when I fell with thundering 
whack, 
Enough to break my very back, 
Assisted me with happy knack? 
My teacher. 
Who, when my wife began to learn, 
Showed carefully each twist and 
turn, 
And thus her grateful thanks did 
earn? 
My teacher. 
Who, when she fell with thunder- 
ing din, 
Unfastening every hook and pin, 
Did turn aside his face—to grin? 
My teacher. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


KNIGHT CYCLE Co., 
811 N 


WA N T E D -STATE MANAGERS 

AS PARTNERS IN 
AN ESTABLISHED AND PAYING BUSINESS. 
The undersigned have been engaged in the Cir- 
cul ating Library work exclusively for 9% years, 
being the only concern which has made a success 
of it. Over $100 000 has been expended in local 
agent’s commissions. The work under our new 
system—the ‘Traveling Library,’ requires State 
Managers who have a direct interest in the busi- 
ness, receiving a percent. of an assured income 
from each Library placed, independent of the 
commission paid upon establishment. Nocap- 
ital required—energy the chief requisite. Only 
permanent contracts made, except for trial 
work, which work should net you, at least, $100 
per month; in fact the first month’scanvass act- 
ually paid DOUBLE that amount. References ex- 
changed, We assert that the positions we offer 
are EXTREMELY DESIRABLE,and an examination 
of our offer, which will cost you but amoment’s 
time and a stamp, will corroborate our claim. 
If you are unengaged, you cannot afford to not 
address us, PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 
Book Jobbers and Binders, Des Moines, Ia. 
IN WRITING, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


WVTVess B VVVsset 


$75 a Month—Evenings 


Wietoa 


AND ~ snare TEACHERS 
Wanted. Experience or good writing not 
necessary as we will train you for the 
position at your own home under Bixler’s 

aomeer System of Physical Trainin 
Penmanship, and our Systematiz 
Peusee of Mail /nstructions, free of Charge 
Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in 
with Corporate Seal of College, granted, 
free. Write in your own hand. 
The Bixler Business College Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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. 14th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


206-212 Vine St., St. Louis. 





*OW ABOUT that old book with one back gone? It 

grace to your library in that condition. 
4% which you have been saving up for years, 
C handsomely bound in cloth or leather? 
have and what you want, and we will quote you prices. 


WE DO ALL KINDS OF PRINTING, 


from the smallest card to the finest catalogue. Let us do some for you. 


PERRIN & SMITH. 


OOK BINDING. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
~ Se teed U.8.A. 
> in 
Bee eT tiicees Acadeny BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Nawe this paper. 


AIR@REMOVED 





Permanently, root and brasch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
disceloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 


STENOGRAPHER'S Cuair, $5.00 


OFFICE CHAIRS @F ALL GRADES 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


ene me ah > Eertcuae Dee REC 0 MMEN DS 
aprtf C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














TEACHERS WYANT Furi, SSCS Ae 
ouis, “ly. 


HE .FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Los Angeles, Agency Manual 
Free. may12t. 














\ 


po? ent FREE, 
Journal Published. Only 76 c. 


For the asking. The Brightest, 
per year. Agents wanted. Address 


\B 
~ LL 
Best and Cheapest Teachers’ 
THE SCHOOL RECORD, Detroit, Mich. 











Stimulate Digestion. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It acts directly on the food, thus as- 
sisting the stomach, and also stimulates 
the secretion of the digestive fluids, put- 
ting the stomach in an active, healthy 
condition. 





NEW XMAS TREE LAMP. 


Gives bright, star-like light, burns six 
hours. No dirt, no danger of fire. 
Send 10c. for Sample Lamp. 
Nuts, Froits, Candies, Novelty Candy Boxes. 


Specialties for Sunday-School Festivals. 
100 Presents for Girls and Boys for $3,295 
Illustrated Xmas Catalogue Free. 
JACOBY BROS. 206 he Second Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 








THIS ISTHE 
WONDERFUL LITTLE 
DICTIONARY. 


fee etee 











} We give the Journal one 
ej) year and this Dictionary 
/ 4c for only 75 cents. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 VINE ST., ST. LOUIS, 





TO You!!! net fl 


the choic 
$1.50; by: 


Every teacher should have a 
MIMEOGRAPH or SIMPLEX PRINTER 
on which to make duplicate copies 
of School Exercises, Examination, 
Blanks, etc. 

Send for circulars to 


Dealers in Typewriters and Supplies, 
and Stationery of all kinds, 
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H. C. WRIGHT SUPPLY CO., 
310 Olive St., St. Louis, 





Central School Supply House. 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SPECIALTY HOUSE IN THE WORLD, fu’ 


DESPA R Dien Ds. 


1. SPECIALTIES. 


“‘Politico-Relief Maps.”’ 
‘sSwigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ 


TI SUR go BO 


. School Room Decorations.’’ 


2. GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


(CATALOGUE A.) 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary 
Holders, Biackboards, Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. 


3. SCHOOL FURNITURE. (Catalogue B.) 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Kinder- 


garten Chairs and Tables, &c. &c. 


4. OFFICE FURNITURE. (Catalogue ¢.) 
Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving Book Cases, 


Filing Cabinets, &c. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Firra AvE., CORNER MONROE, 


‘“‘The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.’’ 
‘“‘Progressive Reading and Number Study.”’ 


‘‘Roudebush Writing System.”’ 
‘“‘Physical Apparatus and Chemicals.”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


~ 


FOP OP AGOO SOO OSGOO OOS 


all kinds. 


$5OO999OOO4 


© 


5. STATIONERY AND STATIONER’S . 
SUNDRIES. (Catalogue D.) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, 
Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commencement 
Cards, Programs, Class Badges, &c., &c. 


6. SCHOOL RECORDS AND BLANKS. 
(Catalogue E.) 
District Officer’s Account and Record Books, Teach- 
ers’ Registers, Township and School District Orders, 
and Special Forms. 


7. DIPLOMAS. 


Diplomas of Graduation, Certificates, Rolls of Hon- 
or, Bonds, and Lithographed and Printed Forms of 


(Catalogue F.) 


8. SCHOOL BONDS. 
School Bonds Negotiated and Purchased. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Special Catalogue Sent on Application. 
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TWO GREAT DAY=SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 
BUSY BEE Nos. 1 anp 2. 


J. F. KINSEY. 

In BUSY BEE No.1, Teachers and Superintendents will find something especially adap- 
ted to their wants. It contains a carefully graded Elementary Department and Easy Exercises; 
songs for opening and closing school, Special Songs for Commencement, New Years, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Etc. H1GH SCHOOLS will find Solos, Duets and Quartetts for Mixed, Male and 
and Female Voices, besides an abundance of bright Glees and Choruses, suited for entertain- 
ments and everyday study. It contains 96 pages, is well printed and bound Single copy 
(manilla cover) by mail, post-paid. 20 cents; board cover, 25 cents. Per dozen by express, 
(manilla cover) $2.00; board cover, $2.50. Nearly 100,000 already sold. 

BUSY BEE No.2. The phenomenal success of BUSY BEE No. 1, induced Mr. Kinsey to 
edit No. 2 to follow in its wake. The new book contains a short practical Elementary Depart- 
ment, followed by bright, fresh, sparkling nusic, such as Songs, Duets, Quartetts and Chor- 
uses. In fact it is a book that can be used in all grades of sohool work. Sixty-four pages of 
the choicest day-school songs. Single copy by mail, post-paid, 15 cents; per dozen by express, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.70. Address all orders to 


10-3t. 


THE ECHO MUSIC CO., La Fayette, Ind. 









CUPPLIES} 
Ce , 

WEW UNITED STATES 

SERIES MAPS... 
KENDALL'S q 
LUNAR TELLURIC § 
a... 7 
MEW NATIONAL = 
READING CHARTS 
BLACKBO ARDS 4 
: = CRAYONS ERASERS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 1 
Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co. 


315-321 WasasH Ave, SIDNEY 74 FiFTH Ave. 
CHICAGO OHIO NEW YORK 

















e An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemer: 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. * 
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TITTY 
NORMALISM. 














to the Touch, is a 


common symptom of 
rheumatic joints. 
al er Rheumatism can be 
cured only by curing 


its cause, preventing 





As Light as a Summer Dream. 


But Strong and Graceful in its 
Completed Beauty is the 





the formation and accumulation within the sys- 
tem of deleterious substances. Todo this, use 


Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure. 


It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few 
hours, the pain ceasing and swelling diminish- 
ing from the beginning of the treatment. Free 
sample sent on mention of this magazine. 
—— 


50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 


SPECIAL BICYCLE. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 
311 N. 14th Street, 


As Speedy as a Lightning Thought, 


PP PPPPP PPA i ee 








Until further notice we shall send new 
subscribers our teachers’ monthly mag- 
azine, 


THE NEW EDUCATION, 


which is edited by the popular Author 
of Preston Papers, a copy of her 
new book, 


“Miss Preston’s Leayen,” 














published last year as a serial in a New 
York paper. 


Send us six twocent stamps for sam- 
ple copy of our magazine. 


Address, 


THE TEACHERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 
37 West ioth Street, 


Oct. tf. «+++ NEW YORK. 





St. Louis, Mo, 





Dr.Whitehall Megrimine Co., South Bend, Ind. 











ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 





POZZONI’S 
;COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and ” 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONTS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S a mag- 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 











You See Them Everywhere 
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DON’T One of the best helps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken om re- 
M | S S a cn garding child training, i 


MISS» KORADINE, 


A FASCINATING STORY. 

I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, 
pure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
Ypsilanti High School. 

Ihave started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude 
E. Williams, Principal A'cott High School. 


PREPAID, $1.25. 
ALICE B. STOCXHAM & C0.,104 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


IT HELPS BUSINESS 


7} Only 
to have modern perfect furniture 


Z $6 
4 PESEEP It costs no more than the other 


“Ce kind.—Andrews’ Metal Typewriter 
{i and Piano Chair for example, ad- 
justable to any position, woven 
nn wire fabric for seat and back, 

te 











secures solid comfort. 
Jd 





Andrews’ New 


Typewriter Desk, 


Simplest and hand- 
somest in use—always 
on ale -el, secure from 
injury and dust. 


A. H, Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
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Greek, Latin, French, German 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION “u$1.00 00 per yeer, 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE,.....$2. 50 per all 


kaBoth to one address, $2.75.-@a 


RODERICK HUME, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest iS Pemagaaient Story of the 19th Century. 











The only story ever written that describes the American Graded School. 
Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 


HIS is a story of real life in the school and its surroundings, and 
it is told in such acharming manner that one is made to feel 
and act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true 

light, and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely in- 

teresting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 

it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 

book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Send 75c. and receive the American Journal of Education one year and this 
interesting book as a premium. 


PERRIN & SIITH, 208 Vine Street. 
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An Art Treasure of 
Mechanical Skill. 


i 
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The ladies’ KEATING is an artis- 
tic piece of work that appeals to 
| one’s eye, but its smooth gliding 
| motion appeals more strongly to 
one’s love of ease. 


COSCODOOOSDOOOS 
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May we send you a catalogue? 


o KEATING WHEEL CO., 


o Holyoke, Mass. 
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America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonttR: 


PeRFRCT PASSENGER SERVICE. 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


HO CHANGE OF GARS 


ST, LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 


KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


Steve 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE LN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
xor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 


Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt.. Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’! Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen'l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


st, Louis 


AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 


—_ ov ——- 


The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 








FLORIDA 
ATLANTA, MACON, 
AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE. 


—O 


The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS. cust. 
Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 





FAVORITE ROUTE 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 





SOLID V ESTIBULED TRAINS 


To Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 


with through SLEEPING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 
ano 1o BOSTON 


i Dining Cars 


On Chicazo, New York acd Boston Trains. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
TOKANSAS CITY, DENVER. COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
WITHOUT CHANCE. 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
Seats Free on all Through Trains. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, and Union Station. 
CHAS. M. HAYS, 
Vv ice President & Gen’] Manager. 
Cc.S CRANE 
Gen. P ass, and Ticket Agent. 
TAYLOR, 
Ass’t Gen. Pass and Tick. Agt. 


eS 


¥ Route. 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 





Burlington 





Minneapolis, 


ST. LOUIS St. Joseph, 


aw? | St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run them in the West. 


say QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER. 


Broadway, ST. LOUIs. 








Ticket Office, 218 N. 





The poetic fancy of man takes 
him out into the realms of the past 
and gone. The love of science 
takes him to our store to see the 
bicycle that is 365 days ahead of 
them all, “THE SPECIAL.” 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 


103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
New York, 


And all points North and East. 
ELEGANT VESTIBULE BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS; NEW BUFFET RECLINING CHAIR 
CARS, - - SEATS FREE. 

TICKET OFFICES: 


505 Olive Street and Union Station, 





ST. LOUIS, [10. 
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TIME NATURAL 


COURSE IN MUSIC 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, Principal Bigelow School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Instructor 


in Musical Composition and Theory. Examiner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. 





An entirely new system, based on the teach them to read Music by using the 


principle that Music is a language—the Books and Charts of The Natural 
highest form of expression—and should Course in [lusic. 

be learned as other languages are learned, 

7 The Natural Course in Music is 
J ‘ fo) = 


: -. . helpful to Supervisors and Teachers and 

The Natural Course in Music is ; 

al stimulating to pupils: hence rapid proo- 
similar to a graded series of literary ; 5 ro ‘ T prog 

i a ] 4], } . \ 
ress and the best results. 

readers. 

Any child who can i to read a The Natural Course in [lusic con- 
Dene > ~e AY + ] mater ney ° ° » - 
Primer can learn to r music with cists of a series of Music Books and 
equal facility by using The Natural Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in 
Course in Music. price, and designed to cover the work 
Any teacher who c: teach children in this branch for Primary and Gram- 


to read a Primer « st as readily mar Schools. 


THE SERIES. 


Natural Music Primer, . ° $ .30 1! Nat 


tural Music Readers, Nos. 2, 3, a 
Natural Music Reader, Number 1 


.30 | Natural Music Reader, Number 5, 
Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each, $4.00 
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AMERICAN BOOK GOMPANY 


921-531 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK, - - CINCINNATI, - - CHICAGO. 
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